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We two are left: 

| with small grace reveal 
distaste and bitterness; 
you with small patience 
take my hands; 

though effortless, 

you scald their weight 

as a bowl, lined with embers, 
wherein droop 

great petals of white rose, 
forced by the heat 

too soon to break. 


We two are left: 

as a blank wall, the world, 
earth and the men who talk, 
saying their space of life 

is good and gracious, 

with eyes blank 


as that blank surface 
their ignorance mistakes 
for final shelter 

and a resting-place. 


We two remain: 

yet by what miracle, 

searching within the tangles of my brain, 
| ask again, 

have we two met within 

this maze of deedal paths 

in-wound mid grievous stone, 

where once | stood alone? 


DEATH IN VENICE 
by Thomas Mann 
Translated From the German by Kenneth Burke 


The Double Dealer - March and April 1924 


IN a spring afternoon of the year 19—, when our continent 

lay under such threatening weather for whole months, Gustav 
Aschenbach, or von Aschenbach as his name read officially after his 
fiftieth birthday, had left his apartment on the Prinzregentenstrasse 
in Munich and had gone for a long walk. Overwrought by the try 

ing and precarious work of the forenoon—which had demanded a 
maximum wariness, prudence, penetration, and rigour of the will— 
the writer had not been able even after the noon meal to break the 
impetus of the productive mechanism within him, that motus animi 
continuus which constitutes, according to Cicero, the foundation of 
eloquence; and he had not attained the healing sleep which—what 
with the increasing exhaustion of his strength—he needed in the 
middle of each day. So he had gone outdoors soon after tea, in the 
hopes that air and movement would restore him and prepare him 
for a profitable evening. 


It was the beginning of May, and after cold, damp weeks a false 
midsummer had set in. The English Gardens, although the foliage 
was still fresh and sparse, were as pungent as in August, and in the 
parts nearer the city had been full of conveyances and promenaders. 
At the Aumeister, which he had reached by quieter and quieter paths, 
Aschenbach had surveyed for a short time the Wirtsgarten with its 


lively crowds and its border of cabs and carriages. From here, as 
the sun was sinking, he had started home, outside the park, across 
the open fields; and since he felt tired and a storm was threatening 
from the direction of Fohring, he waited at the North Cemetery 

for the tram which would take him directly back to the city. 

It happened that he found no one in the station or its vicinity. 

There was not a vehicle to be seen, either on the paved Ungerer 
strasse, with its solitary glistening rails stretching out towards 
Schwabing, or on the Fohringer Chaussee. Behind the fences of the 
stone-masons' establishments, where the crosses, memorial tablets, 
and monuments standing for sale formed a second, uninhabited 
burial ground, there was no sign of life; and opposite him the Byzan 
tine structure of the Funeral Hall lay silent in the reflection of the 
departing day; its fagade, ornamented in luminous colours with 
Greek crosses and hieratic paintings, above which were displayed 
inscriptions symmetrically arranged in gold letters, and texts chosen 
to bear on the life beyond; such as, “They enter into the dwelling 

of the Lord,” or, “The light of eternity shall shine upon them.” 

And for some time as he stood waiting he found a grave diversion in 
spelling out the formulas and letting his mind's eye lose itself in 
their transparent mysticism, when, returning from his reveries, he 
noticed in the portico, above the two apocalyptic animals guarding 
the steps, a man whose somewhat unusual appearance gave his 
thoughts an entirely new direction. 


Whether he had just now come out from the inside through the 
bronze door, or had approached and mounted from the outside 
unobserved, remained uncertain. Aschenbach, without applying 
himself especially to the matter, was inclined to believe the former. 
Of medium height, thin, smooth-shaven, and noticeably pug-nosed, 
the man belonged to the red-haired type and possessed the appro 
priate fresh milky complexion. Obviously, he was not of Bavarian 
extraction, since at least the white and straight-brimmed straw hat 
that covered his head gave his appearance the stamp of a foreigner, 
of someone who had come from a long distance. To be sure, he was 
wearing the customary knapsack strapped across his shoulders, and 
a belted suit of rough yellow wool; his left arm was resting on his 
thigh, and his grey storm cape was thrown across it. In his right 
hand he held a cane with an iron ferrule, which he had stuck 
diagonally into the ground, and, with his feet crossed, was leaning 
his hip against the crook. His head was raised so that the Adam's 
apple protruded hard and bare on a scrawny neck emerging from a 
loose sport-shirt. And he was staring sharply off into the distance, 
with colourless, red-lidded eyes between which stood two strong, 
vertical wrinkles peculiarly suited to his short, turned-up nose. 


Thus—and perhaps his elevated position helped to give the impres 
sion—his bearing had something majestic and commanding about 
it, something bold, or even savage. For whether he was grimacing 
because he was blinded by the setting sun, or whether it was a case 
of a permanent distortion of the physiognomy, his lips seemed too 
short, they were so completely pulled back from his teeth that these 
were exposed even to the gums, and stood out white and long. 

It is quite possible that Aschenbach, in his half-distracted, half 
inquisitive examination of the stranger, had been somewhat incon 
siderate, for he suddenly became aware that his look was being 
answered, and indeed so militantly, so straight in the eye, so plainly 
with the intention of driving the thing through to the very end and 
compelling him to capitulate, that he turned away uncomfortably 
and began walking along by the fences, deciding casually that he 
would pay no further attention to the man. The next minute he 

had forgotten him. But perhaps the exotic element in the stranger's 
appearance had worked on his imagination; or a new physical or 
spiritual influence of some sort had come into play. He was quite 
astonished to note a peculiar inner expansion, a kind of roving 
unrest, a youthful longing after far-off places: a feeling so vivid, so 
new, or so long dormant and neglected, that, with his hands behind 
his back and his eyes on the ground, he came to a sudden stop, and 
examined into the nature and purport of this emotion. 


It was the desire for travel, nothing more; although, to be sure, 

it had attacked him violently, and was heightened to a passion, 
even to the point of an hallucination. His yearnings crystallized; 

his imagination, still in ferment from his hours of work, actually 
pictured all the marvels and terrors of a manifold world which it 
was suddenly struggling to conceive. He saw a landscape, a 
tropical swampland under a heavy, murky sky, damp, luxuriant, 
and enormous, a kind of prehistoric wilderness of islands, bogs, and 
arms of water, sluggish with mud; he saw, near him and in the 
distance, the hairy shafts of palms rising out of a rank lecherous 
thicket, out of places where the plant-life was fat, swollen, and 
blossoming exorbitantly; he saw strangely misshapen trees sending 
their roots into the ground, into stagnant pools with greenish reflec 
tions; and here, between floating flowers which were milk-white and 
large as dishes, birds of a strange nature, high-shouldered, with 
crooked bills, were standing in the muck, and looking motionlessly 
to one side; between dense, knotted stalks of bamboo he saw the 
glint from the eyes of a crouching tiger—and he felt his heart 
knocking with fear and with puzzling desires. Then the image 
disappeared; and with a shake of his head Aschenbach resumed his 
walk along past the fences of the stone-masons' establishments. 
Since the time, at least, when he could command the means to 


enjoy the advantages of moving about the world as he pleased, he 
had considered travelling simply as an hygienic precaution which 
must be complied with now and then despite one's feelings and 
one's preferences. Too busy with the tasks arranged for him by his 
interest in his own ego and in the problems of Europe, too burdened 
with the onus of production, too little prone to diversion, and in no 
sense an amateur of the varied amusements of the great world, he 
had been thoroughly satisfied with such knowledge of the earth's 
surface as any one can get without moving far out of his own circle; 
and he had never even been tempted to leave Europe. Especially 
now that his life was slowly on the decline, and that the artist's 
fear of not having finished—this uneasiness lest the clock run down 
before he had done his part and given himself completely—could 
no longer be waived aside as a mere whim, he had confined his 
outer existence almost exclusively to the beautiful city which had 
become his home and to the rough country house which he had 
built in the mountains and where he spent the rainy summers. 


Further, this thing which had laid hold of him so belatedly, but 

with such suddenness, was very readily moderated and adjusted by 
the force of his reason and of a discipline which he had practised 
since youth. He had intended carrying his life work forward to a 
certain point before removing to the country. And the thought of 
knocking about the world for months and neglecting his work dur 
ing this time, seemed much too lax and contrary to his plans; it 
really could not be considered seriously. Yet he knew only too 

well what the reasons were for this unexpected temptation. It was 
the urge to escape—he admitted to himself—this yearning for the 
new and the remote, this appetite for freedom, for unburdening, for 
forgetfulness; it was a pressure away from his work, from the 
steady drudgery of a coldly passionate service. To be sure, he 

loved this work and almost loved the enervating battle that was 
fought daily between a proud tenacious will—so often tested—and 
this growing weariness which no one was to suspect and which 
must not betray itself in his productions by any sign of weakness or 
negligence. But it seemed wise not to draw the bow overtightly, 
and not to strangle by sheer obstinacy so strongly persistent an 
appetite. He thought of his work, thought of the place at which 
yesterday and now again to-day he had been forced to leave off, 
and which, it seemed, would yield neither to patience and coaxing 
nor to a definite attack. He examined it again, trying to break 
through or to circumvent the deadlock, but he gave up with a shudder 
of repugnance. There was no unusual difficulty here; what balked 
him were the scruples of aversion, which took the form of a fastidious 
insatiability. Even as a young man this insatiability had meant to 
him the very nature, the fullest essence, of talent; and for that 


reason he had restrained and chilled his emotions, since he was 
aware that they incline to content themselves with a happy approxi 
mation, a state of semi-completion. Were these enslaved emotions 
now taking their vengeance on him, by leaving him in the lurch, 

by refusing to forward and lubricate his art; and were they bearing 
off with them every enjoyment, every live interest in form and 
expression? 


Not that he was producing anything bad; his years gave him at 

least this advantage, that he felt himself at all times in full and 

easy possession of his craftsmanship. But while the nation honoured 
him for this, he himself was not content; and it seemed to him that 
his work lacked the marks of that fiery and fluctuating emotionalism 
which is an enormous thing in one's favour, and which, while it 
argues an enjoyment on the part of the author, also constitutes, more 
than any depth of content, the enjoyment of the amateur. He 

feared the summer in the country, alone in the little house with the 
maid who prepared his meals, and the servant who brought them 

to him. He feared the familiar view of the mountain peaks and 

the slopes which would stand about him in his boredom and his dis 
content. Consequently there was need of a break in some new direc 
tion. If the summer was to be endurable and productive, he must 
attempt something out of his usual orbit; he must relax, get a 
change of air, bring an element of freshness into the blood. To 
travel, then—that much was settled. Not far, not all the way to 

the tigers. But one night on the sleeper, and a rest of three or 

four weeks at some pleasant popular resort in the South. . 

He thought this out while the noise of the electric tram came 

nearer along the Ungererstrasse; and as he boarded it he decided to 
devote the evening to the study of maps and time-tables. On the 
platform it occurred to him to look around for the man in the straw 
hat, his companion during that most significant time spent waiting 
at the station. But his whereabouts remained uncertain, as he was 
not to be seen either at the place where he was formerly standing, or 
anywhere else in the vicinity of the station, or on the car itself. 


The author of that lucid and powerful prose epic built around 
the life of Frederick of Prussia; the tenacious artist who, after 
long application, wove rich, varied strands of human destiny to 
gether under one single predominating theme in the fictional 
tapestry known as Maya; the creator of that stark tale which is 
called The Wretch and which pointed out for an entire oncoming 
generation the possibility of some moral certainty beyond pure 


knowledge; finally, the writer (and this sums up briefly the works 
of his mature period) of the impassioned treatise on Art and the 
Spirit, whose capacity for mustering facts, and, further, whose 
fluency in their presentation, led cautious judges to place this 
treatise alongside Schiller's conclusions on naive and sentimental 
poetry—Gustav Aschenbach, then, was the son of a higher law of 
ficial, and was born in L-, a leading city in the Province of 

Silesia. His forbears had been officers, magistrates, government 
functionaries, men who had led severe, steady lives serving their 
king, their state. A deeper strain of spirituality had been manifest 
in them once, in the person of a preacher; the preceding generation 
had brought a brisker, more sensuous blood into the family through 
the author's mother, daughter of a Bohemian band-master. The 
traces of foreignness in his features came from her. A marriage of 
sober painstaking conscientiousness with impulses of a darker, more 
fiery nature had had an artist as its result, and this particular artist. 
Since his whole nature was centred around acquiring a reputa 

tion, he showed himself, if not exactly precocious, at least (thanks 
to the firmness and pithiness of his personality, his accent) ripened 
and adjusted to the public at an early age. Almost as a schoolboy 
he had made a name for himself. Within ten years he had learned 
to face the world through the medium of his writing-table, to 
discharge the obligations of his fame in a correspondence which 
(since many claims are pressed on the successful, the trustworthy) 
had to be brief as well as pleasant and to the point. At forty, 
wearied by the vicissitudes and the exertion of his own work, he 
had to manage a daily mail which bore the postmarks of countries 
in all parts of the world. 


Equally removed from the banal and the eccentric, his talents 
were so constituted as to gain both the confidence of the general 
public and the stable admiration and sympathy of the critical. 
Thus even as a young man continually devoted to the pursuit of 
craftsmanship—and that of no ordinary kind—he had never known 
the careless freedom of youth. When, around thirty-five years of 
age, he had been taken ill in Vienna, one sharp observer said of 
him in company, “You see, Aschenbach has always lived like this,” 
and the speaker contracted the fingers of his left hand into a fist; 
“never like this,” and he let his open hand droop comfortably from 
the arm of his chair. That hit the mark; and the heroic, the ethical 
about it all was that he was not of a strong constitution, and though 
he was pledged by his nature to these steady efforts, he was not 
really born to them. 


Considerations of ill-health had kept him from attending school 
as a boy, and had compelled him to receive instruction at home. He 


had grown up alone, without comrades—and he was forced to 
realize soon enough that he belonged to a race which often lacked, 
not talent, but that physical substructure which talent relies on 

for its fullest fruition: a race accustomed to giving its best early, 
and seldom extending its faculties over the years. But his favourite 
phrase was “carrying through”; in his novel on Frederick he saw 
the pure apotheosis of this command, which struck him as the es 
sential concept of the virtuous in action and passion. Also, he 
wished earnestly to grow old, since he had always maintained that 
the only artistry which can be called truly great, comprehensive, 
yes even truly admirable, is that which is permitted to bear fruits 
characteristic of each stage in human development. 


Since he must carry the responsibilities of his talent on frail 
shoulders, and wanted to go a long way, the primary requirement 
was discipline—and fortunately discipline was his direct inheritance 
from his father's side. By forty, fifty, or at an earlier age when 
others are still slashing about with enthusiasm, and are contentedly 
putting off to some later date the execution of plans on a large 
scale, he would start the day early, dashing cold water over his 
chest and back, and then with a couple of tall wax candles in 

silver candlesticks at the head of his manuscript, he would pay out 
to his art, in two or three eager, scrupulous morning hours, the 
strength which he had accumulated in sleep. It was pardonable, 
indeed it was a direct tribute to the effectiveness of his moral scheme, 
that the uninitiated took his Maya world, and the massive epic 
machinery upon which the life of the hero Frederick was unrolled, 
as evidence of long breath and sustaining power. While actually 
they had been built up layer by layer, in small daily allotments, 
through hundreds and hundreds of single inspirations. And if 

they were so excellent in both composition and texture, it was solely 
because their creator had held out for years under the strain of one 
single work, with a steadiness of will and a tenacity comparable 

to that which conquered his native province; and because, finally, 
he had turned over his most vital and valuable hours to the problem 
of minute revision. 


In order that a significant work of the mind may exert immedi 

ately some broad and deep effect, a secret relationship, or even con 
formity, must exist between the personal destiny of the author and 
the common destiny of his contemporaries. People do not know 
why they raise a work of art to fame. Far from being connoisseurs, 
they believe that they see in it hundreds of virtues which justify 

so much interest; but the true reason for their applause is an un 
conscious sympathy. Aschenbach had once stated quite plainly in 
some remote place that nearly everything great which comes into 


being does so in spite of something—in spite of sorrow or suffering, 
poverty, destitution, physical weakness, depravity, passion, ora 
thousand other handicaps. But that was not merely an observation; 
it was a discovery, the formula of his life and reputation, the key to 
his work. And what wonder then that it was also the distinguishing 
moral trait, the dominating gesture, of his most characteristic 
figures? 


Years before, one shrewd analyst had written of the new hero 

type to which this author gave preference, and which kept turning 
up in variations of one sort or another: he called it the conception 
of “an intellectual and youthful masculinity” which “stands mo 
tionless, haughty, ashamed, with jaw set, while swords and spear 
points beset the body.” That was beautiful and ingenious; and it 
was exact, although it may have seemed to suggest too much pas 
sivity. For to be poised against fatality, to meet adverse con 

ditions gracefully, is more than simple endurance; it is an act of 
aggression, a positive triumph—and the figure of Sebastian is the 
most beautiful figure, if not of art as a whole, at least of the art 

of literature. Looking into this fictional world, one saw: a delicate 
self-mastery by which any inner deterioration, any biological decay 
was kept concealed from the eyes of the world; a crude, vicious 
sensuality capable of fanning its rising passions into pure flame, yes, 
even of mounting to dominance in the realm of beauty; a pallid 
weakness which draws from the glowing depths of the soul the 
strength to bow whole arrogant peoples before the foot of the cross, 
or before the feet of weakness itself; a charming manner main 
tained in his cold, strict service to form; a false, precarious mode 
of living, and the keenly enervating melancholy and artifice of the 
born deceiver—to observe such trials as this was enough to make 
one question whether there really was any heroism other than 
weakness. And in any case, what heroism could be more in keeping 
with the times? Gustav Aschenbach was the one poet among the 
many workers on the verge of exhaustion: all those over-burdened, 
used-up, tenacious moralists of production who, delicately built 
and destitute of means, can rely for a time at least on will-power 
and the shrewd husbandry of their resources to secure the effects of 
greatness. There are many such: they are the heroes of the period. 
And they all found themselves in his works; here they were indeed, 
upheld, intensified, applauded; they were grateful to him, they ac 
claimed him. 


In his time he had been young and raw; and misled by his age 
he had blundered in public. He had stumbled, had exposed him 
self; both in writing and in talk he had offended against caution 
and tact. But he had acquired the dignity which, as he insisted, is 


the innate goad and craving of every great talent; in fact, it 

could be said that his entire development had been a conscious 
undeviating progression away from the embarrassments of scepticism 
and irony, and towards dignity. 


The general masses are Satisfied by vigour and tangibility of 
treatment rather than by any close intellectual processes; but 
youth, with its passion for the absolute, can be arrested only by 
the problematical. And Aschenbach had been absolute, problemati 
cal, as only a youth could be. He had been a slave to the intellect, 
had played havoc with knowledge, had ground up his seed crops, 
had divulged secrets, had discredited talent, had betrayed art—yes, 
while his modellings were entertaining the faithful votaries, filling 
them with enthusiasm, making their lives more keen, this youthful 
artist was taking the breath away from the generation then in its 
twenties by his cynicisms on the questionable nature of art, and of 
artistry itself. 


But it seems that nothing blunts the edge of a noble, robust mind 
more quickly and more thoroughly than the sharp and bitter cor 
rosion of knowledge; and certainly the moody radicalism of the 
youth, no matter how conscientious, was shallow in comparison 
with his firm determination as an older man and a master to deny 
knowledge, to reject it, to pass it with raised head, in so far as it 

is capable of crippling, discouraging, or degrading to the slightest 
degree, our will, acts, feelings, or even passions. How else could 
the famous story of The Wretch be understood than as an outburst 
of repugnance against the disreputable psychologism of the times: 
embodied in the figure of that soft and stupid half-clown who 

pilfers a destiny for himself by guiding his wife (from powerless 
ness, from lasciviousness, from ethical frailty) into the arms of an 
adolescent, and believes that he may through profundity commit 
vileness? The verbal pressure with which he here cast out the 
outcast announced the return from every moral scepticism, from 

all fellow-feeling with the engulfed: it was the counter-move to the 
laxity of the sympathetic principle that to understand all is to for 
give all—and the thing that was here well begun, even nearly com 
pleted, was that “miracle of reborn ingenuousness” which was 
taken up a little later in one of the author's dialogues expressly 

and not without a certain discreet emphasis. Strange coincidences! 
Was it as a result of this rebirth, this new dignity and sternness, 
that his feeling for beauty—a discriminating purity, simplicity, 

and evenness of attack which henceforth gave his productions such 
an obvious, even such a deliberate stamp of mastery and classicism— 
showed an almost excessive strengthening about this time? But 
ethical resoluteness in the exclusion of science, of emancipatory and 


restrictive knowledge—does this not in turn signify a simplification, 
a reduction morally of the world to too limited terms, and thus 

also a strengthened capacity for the forbidden, the evil, the morally 
impossible? And does not form have two aspects? Is it not moral 
and unmoral at once—moral in that it is the result and expression of 
discipline, but unmoral, and even immoral, in that by nature it 
contains an indifference to morality, is calculated, in fact, to 

make morality bend beneath its proud and unencumbered sceptre? 


Be that as it may. An evolution is a destiny; and why should 

his evolution, which had been upheld by the general confidence 

of a vast public, not run through a different course from one ac 
complished outside the lustre and the entanglements of fame? Only 
chronic vagabondage will find it tedious and be inclined to scoff 
when a great talent outgrows the libertine chrysalis-stage, learns 

to seize upon and express the dignity of the mind, and Superimposes 
a formal etiquette upon a solitude which had been filled with un 
chastened and rigidly isolated sufferings and struggles and had 
brought all this to a point of power and honour among men. 

Further, how much sport, defiance, indulgence there is in the self 
formation of a talent! Gradually something official, didactic crept 
into Gustav Aschenbach's productions, his style in later life fought 
shy of any abruptness and boldness, any subtle and unexpected con 
trasts; he inclined towards the fixed and standardized, the con 
ventionally elegant, the conservative, the formal, the formulated, 
nearly. And, as is traditionally said of Louis XIV, with the ad 

vancing years he came to omit every common word from his vocabu 
lary. At about this time it happened that the educational authori 

ties included selected pages by him in their prescribed school readers. 
This was deeply sympathetic to his nature, and he did not decline 
when a German prince who had just mounted to the throne raised 
the author of the Frederick to nobility on the occasion of his 

fiftieth birthday. After a few years of unrest, a few tentative 
stopping-places here and there, he soon chose Munich as his per 
manent home, and lived there in a state of middle-class respect 
ability such as fits in with the life of the mind in certain in 

dividual instances. The marriage which, when still young, he had 
contracted with a girl of an educated family came to an end with 
her death after a short period of happiness. He was left with 

a daughter, now married. He had never had a son. 

Gustav von Aschenbach was somewhat below average height, 

dark, and smooth-shaven. His head seemed a bit too large in com 
parison with his almost dapper figure. His hair was brushed 

straight back, thinning out towards the crown, but very full about 
the temples, and strongly marked with grey; it framed a high, 
ridged forehead. Gold spectacles with rimless lenses cut into the 


bridge of his bold, heavy nose. The mouth was big, sometimes 
drooping, sometimes suddenly pinched and firm. His cheeks were 
thin and wrinkled, his well-formed chin had a slight cleft. This 
head, usually bent patiently to one side, seemed to have gone 
through momentous experiences, and yet it was his art which had 
produced those effects in his face, effects which are elsewhere the 
result of hard and agitated living. Behind this brow the brilliant 
repartee of the dialogue on war between Voltaire and the king had 
been born; these eyes, peering steadily and wearily from behind 
their glasses, had seen the bloody inferno of the lazaret in the Seven 
Years' War. Even as it applies to the individual, art is a heightened 
mode of existence. It gives deeper pleasures, it consumes more 
quickly. It carves into its servants’ faces the marks of imaginary 
and spiritual adventures, and though their external activities may 
be as quiet as a cloister, it produces a lasting voluptuousness, over 
refinement, fatigue, and curiosity of the nerves such as can barely 
result from a life filled with illicit passions and enjoyments. 


Various matters of a literary and social nature delayed his de 
parture until about two weeks after that walk in Munich. Finally 
he gave orders to have his country house ready for occupancy within 
a month; and one day between the middle and the end of May he 
took the night train for Trieste, where he made a stop-over of only 
twenty-four hours, and embarked the following morning for Pola. 
What he was hunting was something foreign and unrelated to 
himself which would at the same time be quickly within reach; 
and so he stopped at an island in the Adriatic which had become 
well-known in recent years. It lay not far off the Istrian coast, 

with beautifully rugged cliffs fronting the open sea, and natives 
who dressed in variegated tatters and made strange sounds when 
they spoke. But rain and a heavy atmosphere, a provincial and 
exclusively Austrian patronage at the hotel, and the lack of that 
restfully intimate association with the sea which can be gotten 
only by a soft, sandy beach, irritated him, and prevented him 
from feeling that he had found the place he was looking for. Some 
thing within was disturbing him, and drawing him he was not 
sure where. He studied sailing dates, he looked about him ques 
tioningly, and of a sudden, as a thing both astounding and self 
evident, his goal was before him. If you wanted to reach over 
night the unique, the fabulously different, where did you go? But 
that was plain. What was he doing here? He had lost the trail. 

He had wanted to go there. He did not delay in giving notice 

of his mistake in stopping here. In the early morning mist, a week 
and a half after his arrival on the island, a fast motor-boat was 


carrying him and his luggage back over the water to the naval port, 
and he landed there just long enough to cross the gangplank to the 
damp deck of a ship which was lying under steam ready for the 
voyage to Venice. 


It was an old hulk flying the Italian flag, decrepit, sooty, and 
mournful. In a cave-like, artificially lighted inside cabin where 
Aschenbach, immediately upon boarding the ship, was conducted by 
a dirty hunchbacked sailor who smirked politely, there was sitting 
behind a table, his hat cocked over his forehead and a cigarette 
stump in the corner of his mouth, a man with a goatee, and with 
the face of an old-style circus director, who was taking down the 
particulars of the passengers with professional grimaces and dis 
tributing the tickets. “To Venice!” he repeated Aschenbach's re 
quest, as he extended his arm and plunged his pen into the pasty 
dregs of a precariously tilted inkwell. “To Venice, first class! At 
your service, sir.” And he wrote a generous scrawl, sprinkled it with 
blue sand out of a box, let the sand run off into a clay bowl, folded 
the paper with sallow, bony fingers, and began writing again. “A 
happily chosen destination!” he chatted on. “Ah, Venice! A 
splendid city! A city of irresistible attractiveness for the educated 
on account of its history as well as its present-day charms!” The 
smooth rapidity of his movements and the empty words accom 
panying them had something anaesthetic and reassuring about them, 
much as though he feared lest the traveller might still be vacil 
lating in his decision to go to Venice. He handled the cash briskly, 
and let the change fall on the spotted table-cover with the skill 

of a croupier. “A pleasant journey, sir!” he said with a theatrical 
bow. “Gentlemen, | have the honour of serving you!” he called out 
immediately after, with his arm upraised, and he acted as if busi 
ness were in full swing, although no one else was there to require 
his attention. Aschenbach returned to the deck. 


With one arm on the railing, he watched the passengers on board 
and the idlers who loitered around the dock waiting for the ship 

to sail. The second class passengers, men and women, were hud 
dled together on the foredeck, using boxes and bundles as seats. A 
group of young people made up the travellers on the first deck, 
clerks from Pola, it seemed, who had gathered in the greatest ex 
citement for an excursion to Italy. They made a considerable fuss 
about themselves and their enterprise, chattered, laughed, enjoyed 
their own antics self-contentedly, and, leaning over the hand-rails, 
shouted flippantly and mockingly at their comrades who, with 
portfolios under their arms, were going up and down the waterfront 
on business and kept threatening the picnickers with their canes. 
One, in a bright yellow summer suit of ultra-fashionable cut, with 


a red necktie, and a rakishly tilted panama, surpassed all the others 
in his crowing good humour. But as soon as Aschenbach looked 

at him a bit more carefully, he discovered with a kind of horror 

that the youth was a cheat. He was old, that was unquestionable. 
There were wrinkles around his eyes and mouth. The faint crimson 
of the cheeks was paint, the hair under his brilliantly decorated 
straw hat was a wig; his neck was hollow and stringy, his turned-up 
moustache and the imperial on his chin were dyed; the full set of 
yellow teeth which he displayed when he laughed, a cheap artificial 
plate; and his hands, with signet rings on both index fingers, were 
those of an old man. Fascinated with loathing, Aschenbach 

watched him in his intercourse with his friends. Did they not know, 
did they not observe that he was old, that he was not entitled to 
wear their bright, foppish clothing, that he was not entitled to play 
at being one of them? Unquestioningly, and as quite the usual 
thing, it seemed, they allowed him among them, treating him as 
one of their own kind and returning his jovial nudges in the ribs 
without repugnance. How could that be? Aschenbach laid his 

hand on his forehead and closed his eyes; they were hot, since 

he had had too little sleep. He felt as though everything were not 
quite the same as uSual, as though some dream-like estrangement, 
some peculiar distortion of the world, were beginning to take posses 
sion of him, and perhaps this could be stopped if he hid his face 

for a time and then looked around him again. Yet at this moment 

he felt as though he were swimming; and looking up with an un 
reasoned fear, he discovered that the heavy, lugubrious body of the 
ship was separating slowly from the walled bank. Inch by inch, 

with the driving and reversing of the engine, the strip of dirty 
glistening water widened between the dock and the side of the ship; 
and after cumbersome manoeuvring, the steamer finally turned its 
nose towards the open sea. Aschenbach crossed to the starboard 
side, where the hunchback had set up a deck-chair for him, and a 
steward in a spotted dress-coat asked after his wants. 

The sky was grey, the wind damp. Harbour and islands had 

been left behind, and soon all land was lost in the haze. Flakes 

of coal dust, bloated with moisture, fell over the washed deck, 
which would not dry. After the first hour an awning was spread, 
since it had begun to rain. 


Bundled up in his coat, a book in his lap, the traveller rested, 

and the hours passed unnoticed. It stopped raining; the canvas 
awning was removed. The horizon was unbroken. The sea, empty, 
like an enormous disk, lay stretched under the curve of the sky. 

But in empty inarticulate space our senses lose also the dimensions 
of time, and we slip into the incommensurate. As he rested, strange 
shadowy figures, the old dandy, the goatee from the inside cabin, 


passed through his mind, with vague gestures, muddled dream 
words—and he was asleep. 


About noon he was called to a meal down in the corridor-like 
dining-hall into which the doors opened from the sleeping-cabins; 
he ate near the head of a long table, at the other end of which 

the clerks including the old man had been drinking with the boister 
ous Captain since ten o’clock. The food was poor, and he finished 
rapidly. He felt driven outside to look at the sky, to see if it 

showed signs of being brighter above Venice. 


He had kept thinking that this had to occur, since the city had 
always received him in full blaze. But sky and sea remained 

dreary and leaden, at times a misty rain fell, and here he was reach 
ing by water a different Venice than he had ever found when ap 
proaching on land. He stood by the forestays, looking in the dis 
tance, waiting for land. He thought of the heavy-hearted, en 
thusiastic poet for whom the domes and bell towers of his dreams 
had once risen out of these waters; he relived in silence some of 
that reverence, happiness, and sorrow which had been turned then 
into cautious song; and easily susceptible to sensations already 
moulded, he asked himself wearily and earnestly whether some new 
enchantment and distraction, some belated adventure of the emo 
tions, might still be held in store for this idle traveller. 


Then the flat coast emerged on the right; the sea was alive with 
fishing smacks; the bathers’ island appeared; it dropped behind to 
the left, the steamer slowly entered the narrow port which is named 
after it; and on the lagoon, facing gay ramshackle houses, it 
stopped completely, since it had to wait for the barque of the 
health department. 


An hour passed before it appeared. He had arrived, and yet he 

had not; no one was in any hurry, no one was driven by impatience. 
The young men from Pola, patriotically attracted by the military 
bugle calls which rang over the water from the vicinity of the 

public gardens, had come on deck, and warmed by their Asti, they 
burst out with cheers for the drilling bersagliere. But it was re 
pulsive to see what a state the primped-up old man had been 
brought to by his comradeship with youth. His old head was not 
able to resist its wine like the young and robust: he was painfully 
drunk. With glazed eyes, a cigarette between his trembling fingers, 
he stood in one place, swaying backwards and forwards from gid 
diness, and balancing himself laboriously. Since he would have 
fallen at the first step, he did not trust himself from the spot—yet 
he showed a deplorable insolence, buttonholed everyone who came 


near him, stammered, winked, and tittered, lifted his wrinkled, 
ornamented index finger in a stupid attempt at bantering, while 

he licked the corners of his mouth with his tongue in the most 
abominably suggestive manner. Aschenbach observed him darkly, 
and a feeling of numbness came over him again, as though the world 
were displaying a faint but irresistible tendency to distort itself into 
the peculiar and the grotesque: a feeling which circumstances pre 
vented him from surrendering himself to completely, for just then 
the pounding activity of the engines commenced again, and the ship, 
resuming a voyage which had been interrupted so near its comple- 
tion, passed through the San Marco canal. 


So he saw it again, the most remarkable of landing places, that 
blinding composition of fantastic buildings which the Republic 

lays out before the eyes of approaching seafarers: the soft splendour 
of the palace, the Bridge of Sighs, on the bank the columns with 

lion and saint, the advancing, showy flank of the enchanted temple, 
the glimpse through to the archway, and the huge giant clock. And 
as he looked on he thought that to reach Venice by land, on the rail 
road, was like entering a palace from the rear, and that the most 
unreal of cities should not be approached except as he was now 
doing, by ship, over the high seas. 


The engine stopped, gondolas pressed in, the gangway was let 
down, customs Officials climbed on board and discharged their duties 
perfunctorily; the disembarking could begin. Aschenbach made it 
understood that he wanted a gondola to take him and his luggage 
to the dock of those little steamers which ply between the city and 
the Lido, since he intended to locate near the sea. His plans were 
complied with, his wants were shouted down to the water, where 
the gondoliers were wrangling with one another in dialect. He was 
still hindered from descending; he was hindered by his trunk, 

which was being pulled and dragged with difficulty down the 
ladder-like steps. So that for some minutes he was not able to avoid 
the importunities of the atrocious old man, whose drunkenness gave 
him a sinister desire to do the foreigner parting honours. “We wish 
you a very agreeable visit,” he bleated as he made an awkward bow. 
“We leave with pleasant recollections! Au revoir, excusez, and bon 
jour, your excellency!” His mouth watered, he pressed his eyes 
shut, he licked the corners of his mouth, and the dyed imperial 
turned up about his senile lips. “Our compliments,” he mumbled, 
with two fingertips on his mouth, “our compliments to our sweet 
heart, the dearest prettiest sweetheart...” And suddenly his 

false upper teeth fell down on his lower lip. Aschenbach was able 

to escape. “To our sweetheart, our handsome sweetheart,” he 

heard the cooing, hollow, stuttering voice behind him, while sup 


porting himself against the handrail, he went down the gang-way. 
Who would not have to suppress a fleeting shudder, a vague 
timidity and uneasiness, if it were a matter of boarding a Venetian 
gondola for the first time or after several years? The strange craft, 
an entirely unaltered survival from the times of balladry, with 

that peculiar blackness which is found elsewhere only in coffins— 
it suggests silent, criminal adventures in the rippling night, it sug 
gests even more strongly death itself, the bier and the mournful 
funeral, and the last silent journey. And has it been observed that 
the seat of such a barque, this arm-chair of coffin-black veneer and 
dull black upholstery, is the softest, most luxuriant, most lulling 
seat in the world? Aschenbach noted this when he had relaxed 

at the feet of the gondolier, opposite his luggage, which lay neatly 
assembled on the prow. The rowers were still wrangling, harshly, 
incomprehensibly, with threatening gestures. But the strange 
silence of this canal city seemed to soften their voices, to disembody 
them, and dissipate them over the water. It was warm here in 

the harbour. Touched faintly by the warm breeze of the sirocco, 
leaning back against the limber portions of the cushions, the travel 
ler closed his eyes in the enjoyment of a lassitude which was as 
unusual with him as it was sweet. The trip would be short, he 
thought; if only it went on for ever! He felt himself glide with 

a gentle motion away from the crowd and the confusion of voices. 


It became quieter and quieter around him! There was nothing to 

be heard but the splashing of the oar, the hollow slapping of the 
waves against the prow of the boat as it stood above the water 
black and bold and armed with its halberd-like tip, and a third 
sound, of speaking, of whispering—the whispering of the gondolier, 
who was talking to himself between his teeth, fitfully, in words 

that were pressed out by the exertion of his arms. Aschenbach 
looked up, and was slightly astonished to discover that the lagoon 
was widening, and he was headed for the open sea. This seemed to 
indicate that he ought not to rest too much, but should see to it that 
his wishes were carried out. 


“To the steamer dock!” he repeated, turning around completely 

and looking into the face of the gondolier who stood behind on a 
raised platform and towered up between him and the dun-coloured 
sky. He was a man of unpleasant, even brutal, appearance, dressed 
in sailor blue, with a yellow sash; a formless straw hat, its weave 
partially unravelled, was tilted insolently on his head. The set of 

his face, the blond curly moustache beneath a curtly turned-up nose, 
undoubtedly meant that he was not Italian. Although of some 

what frail build, so that one would not have thought him especially 
well suited to his trade, he handled the oar with great energy, throw 


ing his entire body into each stroke. Occasionally, he drew back his 
lips from the exertion, and disclosed his white teeth. Wrinkling 

his reddish brows, he gazed on past his passenger, as he answered 
deliberately, almost gruffly: “You are going to the Lido.” Aschen 
bach replied: “Of course. But | have just taken the gondola to 

get me across to San Marco. | want to use the vaporetto.” 

“You cannot use the vaporetto, sir.” 

“And why not?” 

“Because the vaporetto will not haul luggage.” 


That was so; Aschenbach remembered. He was silent. But the 
fellow's harsh, presumptuous manner, so unusual towards a 
foreigner here, seemed unbearable. He said: “That is my affair. 
Perhaps | want to put my things in storage. You will turn back.” 
There was silence. The oar splashed, the water thudded against 
the bow. And the talking and whispering began again. The 
gondolier was talking to himself between his teeth. 

What was to be done? This man was strangely insolent, and 

had an uncanny decisiveness; the traveller, alone with him on the 
water, Saw no way of getting what he wanted. And besides, how 
softly he could rest, if only he did not become excited! Hadn't 

he wanted the trip to go on and on for ever? It was wisest to let 
things take their course, and the main thing was that he was com 
fortable. The poison of inertia seemed to be issuing from the seat, 
from this low, black-upholstered arm-chair, so gently cradled by the 
oar strokes of the imperious gondolier behind him. The notion that 
he had fallen into the hands of a criminal passed dreamily across 
Aschenbach’s mind—without the ability to summon his thoughts 
to an active defence. The possibility that it was all simply a plan 
for cheating him seemed more abhorrent. A feeling of duty or 
pride, a kind of recollection that one should prevent such things, 
gave him the strength to arouse himself once more. He asked: 


“What are you asking for the trip?” 

Looking down upon him, the gondolier answered: “You will 
pay.” 

It was plain how this should be answered. Aschenbach said 
mechanically: “I shall pay nothing, absolutely nothing, if you 
don’t take me where | want to go.” 

“You want to go to the Lido.” 

“But not with you.” 

“Lam rowing you well.” 


That is so, Aschenbach thought, and relaxed. That is so; you 
are rowing me well. Even if you do have designs on my cash, and 
send me down to Pluto with a blow of your oar from behind, you 


will have rowed me well. 


But nothing like that happened. They were even joined by 

others: a boatload of musical brigands, men and women, who sang 
to guitar and mandolin, riding persistently side by side with the 
gondola and filling the silence over the water with their covetous 
foreign poetry. A hat was held out, and Aschenbach threw in 
money. Then they stopped singing, and rowed away. And again 

the muttering of the gondolier could be heard as he talked fitfully 
and jerkily to himself. 


So they arrived, tossed in the wake of a steamer plying towards 
the city. Two municipal officers, their hands behind their backs, 
their faces turned in the direction of the lagoon, were walking back 
and forth on the bank. Aschenbach left the gondola at the dock, 
supported by that old man who is stationed with his grappling hook 
at each one of Venice's landing-places. And since he had no small 
money, he crossed over to the hotel by the steamer wharf to get 
change and pay the rower what was due him. He got what he 
wanted in the lobby, he returned and found his travelling bags ina 
cart on the dock, and gondola and gondolier had vanished. 


“He got out in a hurry,” said the old man with the grappling 

hook. “A bad man, a man without a license, sir. He is the only 
gondolier who doesn't have a license. The others telephoned here.” 
Aschenbach shrugged his shoulders. 

“The gentleman rode for nothing,” the old man said, and held 

out his hat. Aschenbach tossed in a coin. He gave instructions 

to have his luggage taken to the beach hotel, and followed the cart 
through the avenue, the white-blossomed avenue which, lined on 
both sides with taverns, shops, and boarding houses, runs across the 
island to the shore. 


He entered the spacious hotel from the rear, by the terraced 
garden, and passed through the vestibule and the lobby until he 
reached the desk. Since he had been announced, he was received 
with obliging promptness. A manager, a small frail flatteringly 
polite man with a black moustache and a French style frock coat, 
accompanied him to the third floor in the lift, and showed him his 
room, an agreeable place furnished in cherry wood. It was deco 
rated with strong-smelling flowers, and its high windows afforded 

a view out across the open sea. He stepped up to one of them after 
the employee had left; and while his luggage was being brought up 
and placed in the room behind him, he looked down on the beach 
(it was comparatively deserted in the afternoon) and on the sun 
less ocean which was at flood tide and was sending long low waves 


against the bank in a calm regular rhythm. 


The experiences of a man who lives alone and in silence are both 
vaguer and more penetrating than those of people in society; his 
thoughts are heavier, more odd, and touched always with melan 
choly. Images and observations which could easily be disposed of 
by a glance, a smile, an exchange of opinion, will occupy him un 
bearably, sink deep into the silence, become full of meaning, become 
life, adventure, emotion. Loneliness ripens the eccentric, the 
daringly and estrangingly beautiful, the poetic. But loneliness also 
ripens the perverse, the disproportionate, the absurd, and the illicit. 
—So, the things he had met with on the trip, the ugly old fop with 
his twaddle about sweethearts, the lawbreaking gondolier who was 
cheated of his pay, still left the traveller uneasy. Without really 
providing any resistance to the mind, without offering any solid 
stuff to think over, they were nevertheless profoundly strange, as 
it seemed to him, and disturbing precisely because of this contra 
diction. In the meanwhile, he greeted the sea with his eyes, and 
felt pleasure at the knowledge that Venice was so conveniently 
near. Finally he turned away, bathed his face, left orders to the 
chambermaid for a few things he still needed done to make his 
comfort complete, and let himself be taken to the ground floor by 
the green-uniformed Swiss who operated the lift. 


He took his tea on the terrace facing the ocean, then descended 
and followed the boardwalk for quite a way in the direction of the 
Hotel Excelsior. When he returned it seemed time to dress for 
dinner. He did this with his usual care and slowness, since he was 
accustomed to working over his toilette. And yet he came down a 
little early to the lobby where he found a great many of the hotel 
guests assembled, mixing distantly and with a show of mutual 
indifference to one another, but all waiting for meal time. He took 
a paper from the table, dropped into a leather chair, and observed 
the company; they differed agreeably from the guests where he had 
first stopped. 


A wide and tolerantly inclusive horizon was spread out before 
him. Sounds of all the principal languages formed a subdued 
murmur. The accepted evening dress, a uniform of good manners, 
brought all human varieties into a fitting unity. There were 
Americans with their long wry features, large Russian families, 
English ladies, German children with French nurses. The Slavic 
element seemed to predominate. Polish was being spoken nearby. 
It was a group of children gathered around a little wicker table, 
under the protection of a teacher or governess: three young girls, 
apparently fifteen to seventeen, and a long-haired boy about four 


teen years old. With astonishment Aschenbach noted that the boy 
was absolutely beautiful. His face, pale and reserved, framed with 
honey-coloured hair, the straight sloping nose, the lovely mouth, 
the expression of sweet and god-like seriousness, recalled Greek 
sculpture of the noblest period; and the complete purity of the 
forms was accompanied by such a rare personal charm that, as he 
watched, he felt that he had never met with anything equally 
felicitous in nature or the plastic arts. He was further struck by 
the obviously intentional contrast with the principles of upbringing 
which showed in the sisters’ attire and bearing. The three girls, 
the eldest of whom could be considered grown up, were dressed 
with a chasteness and severity bordering on disfigurement. Uni 
formly cloister-like costumes, of medium length, slate-coloured, 
sober, and deliberately unbecoming in cut, with white turned-down 
collars as the only relief, suppressed every possible appeal of 
shapeliness. Their hair, brushed down flat and tight against the 
head, gave their faces a nun-like emptiness and lack of character. 
Surely this was a mother's influence, and it had not even occurred 
to her to apply the pedagogical strictness to the boy which she 
seemed to find necessary for her girls. It was clear that in his 
existence the first factors were gentleness and tenderness. The 
shears had been resolutely kept from his beautiful hair; like a 
Prince Charming's, it fell in curls over his forehead, his ears, and 
still deeper, across his neck. The English sailor suit, with its 

braids, stitchings, and embroideries, its puffy sleeves narrowing at 
the ends and fitting snugly about the fine wrists of his still childish 
but slender hands, gave the delicate figure something rich and 
luxurious. He was sitting, half profile to the observer, one foot in 
its black patent-leather shoe placed before the other, an elbow 
resting on the arm of his wicker chair, a cheek pressed against his 
fist, in a position of negligent good manners, entirely free of the 
almost subservient stiffness to which his sisters seemed accustomed. 
Did he have some illness? For his skin stood out as white as ivory 
against the golden darkness of the surrounding curls. Or was he 
simply a pampered favourite child, made this way by a doting 

and moody love? Aschenbach inclined to believe the latter. Almost 
every artist is born with a rich and treacherous tendency to recog 
nize injustices which have created beauty, and to meet aristocratic 
distinction with sympathy and reverence. 


A waiter passed through and announced in English that the 

meal was ready. Gradually the guests disappeared through the 
glass door into the dining hall. Stragglers crossed, coming from 
the entrance, or the lifts. Inside, they had already begun serving, 
but the young Poles were still waiting around the little wicker 
table; and Aschenbach, comfortably propped in his deep chair, 


and with this beauty before his eyes, stayed with them. 

The governess, a small corpulent middle-class woman with a 
red face, finally gave the sign to rise. With lifted brows, she 
pushed back her chair and bowed, as a large woman dressed in 
grey and richly jewelled with pearls entered the lobby. This 
woman was advancing with coolness and precision; her lightly 
powdered hair and the lines of her dress were arranged with the 
simplicity which always signifies taste in those quarters where 
devoutness is taken as one element of dignity. She might have 
been the wife of some high German official. Except that her 
jewellery added something fantastically lavish to her appearance; 
indeed, it was almost priceless, and consisted of ear pendants 
and a very long triple chain of softly glowing pearls, as large as 
cherries. 


The children had risen promptly. They bent over to kiss the 

hand of their mother who, with a distant smile on her well pre 
served though somewhat tired and peaked features, looked over 
their heads and directed a few words to the governess in French. 
Then she walked to the glass door. The children followed her: 

the girls in the order of their age, after them the governess, the 

boy last. For some reason or other he turned around before cross 

ing the sill, and since no one else was in the lobby his strange dusky 
eyes met those of Aschenbach who, his newspaper on his knees, lost 
in thought, was gazing after the group. 


What he saw had not been unusual in the slightest detail. They 

had not preceded the mother to the table; they had waited, greeted 
her with respect, and observed the customary forms on entering the 
room. But it had taken place so pointedly, with such an accent of 
training, duty, and self-respect, that Aschenbach felt peculiarly 
touched by it all. He delayed for a few moments, then he too 
crossed into the dining-room, and was assigned to his table, which, 
as he noted with a brief touch of regret, was very far removed from 
that of the Polish family. 


Weary, and yet intellectually active, he entertained himself dur 

ing the lengthy meal with abstract, or even transcendental things; 
he thought over the secret union which the lawful must enter upon 
with the individual for human beauty to result, from this he passed 
into general problems of form and art, and at the end he found 
that his thoughts and discoveries were like the seemingly felicitous 
promptings of a dream which, when the mind is sobered, are seen 
to be completely empty and unfit. After the meal, smoking, sitting, 
taking an occasional turn in the park with its smell of nightfall, 

he went to bed early and spent the night in a sleep deep and un 


broken, but often enlivened with the apparitions of dreams. 
iT 


THE weather did not improve any the following day. A land 

breeze was blowing. Under a cloudy ashen sky, the sea lay in 

dull peacefulness; it seemed shrivelled up, with a close dreary hori 
zon, and it had retreated from the beach, baring the long ribs of 
several sandbanks. As Aschenbach opened his window he thought 
that he could detect the foul smell of the lagoon. 

He felt depressed. He thought already of leaving. Once, years 

ago, after several weeks of spring here, this same weather had 
afflicted him, and impaired his health so seriously that he had to 
abandon Venice like a fugitive. Was not this old feverish unrest 
again setting in, the pressure in the temples, the heaviness of the 
eyelids? It would be annoying to change his residence still another 
time; but if the wind did not turn, he could not stay here. To 

be safe, he did not unpack completely. He breakfasted at nine 

in the buffet-room provided for this purpose between the lobby 
and the dining-room. 


That formal silence reigned here which is the ambition of large 
hotels. The waiters who were serving walked about on soft soles. 
Nothing was audible but the tinkling of the tea-things, a word 
half-whispered. In one corner, obliquely across from the door, 

and two tables removed from his own, Aschenbach observed the 
Polish girls with their governess. Erect and red-eyed, their ash 
blond hair freshly smoothed down, dressed in stiff blue linen with 
little white cuffs and turned-down collars—they were sitting there, 
handing around a glass of marmalade. They had almost finished 
their breakfast. The boy was missing. 


Aschenbach smiled. “Well, little Phaeacian!” he thought. 

“You seem to be enjoying the pleasant privilege of having your 
sleep out.” And suddenly exhilarated, he recited to himself the 
line: “A frequent change of dress; warm baths, and rest.” 

He breakfasted without haste. From the porter, who entered 

the hall holding his braided cap in his hand, he received some for 
warded mail; and while he smoked a cigarette he opened a few 
letters. In this way it happened that he was present at the 
entrance of the late sleeper who was being waited for over yonder. 
He came through the glass door and crossed the room in silence 
to his sisters’ table. His approach—the way he held the upper 

part of his body, and bent his knees, the movement of his white 
shod feet—had an extraordinary charm; he walked very lightly, 

at once timid and proud, and this became still more lovely through 


the childish embarrassment with which, twice as he proceeded, he 
turned his face towards the centre of the room, raising and lowering 
his eyes. Smiling, with something half-muttered in his soft vague 
tongue, he took his place; and now, as he turned his full profile 

to the observer, Aschenbach was again astonished, terrified even, 
by the really godlike beauty of this human child. To-day the 

boy was wearing a light blouse of blue and white striped cotton 
goods, with a red silk tie in front, and closed at the neck by a plain 
white high collar. This collar lacked the distinctiveness of the 
blouse, but above it the flowering head was poised with an incom 
parable seductiveness—the head of an Eros, in blended yellows of 
Parian marble, with fine serious brows, the temples and ears cov 
ered softly by the abrupt encroachment of his curls. 


“Good, good!” Aschenbach thought, with that deliberate expert 
appraisal which artists sometimes employ as a subterfuge when 
they have been carried away with delight before a masterwork. 
And he thought further: “Really, if the sea and the beach weren't 
waiting for me, | should stay here as long as you stayed!” But 

he went then, passed through the lobby under the inspection of the 
servants, down the wide terrace, and straight across the boardwalk 
to the section of the beach reserved for the hotel guests. The 
barefoot old man in dungarees and straw hat who was functioning 
here as bathing master assigned him to the bath house he had 
rented; a table and a seat were placed on the sandy board plat 
form, and he made himself comfortable in the lounge chair which 
he had drawn closer to the sea, out into the waxen yellow sand. 
More than ever before he was entertained and amused by the 
sights on the beach, this spectacle of carefree, civilized people 
getting sensuous enjoyment at the very edge of the elements. The 
grey flat sea was already alive with wading children, swimmers, 

a motley of figures lying on the sandbanks with arms bent behind 
their heads. Others were rowing about in little red and blue 

striped boats without keels; they were continually upsetting, 

amid laughter. Before the long stretches of bathing houses, where people 
were sitting on the platforms as though on small verandahs, there 
was a play of movement against the line of rest and inertness 
behind—visits and chatter, fastidious morning elegance alongside 
the nakedness which, boldly at ease, was enjoying the freedom 
which the place afforded. Further in front, on the damp firm sand, 
people were parading about in white bathing cloaks, in ample, 
brilliantly coloured wrappers. An elaborate sand pile to the right, 
erected by children, had flags in the colours of all nations planted 
around it. Venders of shells, cakes, and fruit spread out their 
wares, kneeling. To the left, before one of the bathing houses 
which stood at right angles to the others and to the sea, a Russian 


family was encamped: men with beards and large teeth, slow 
delicate women, a Baltic girl sitting by an easel and painting the 
sea amidst exclamations of despair, two ugly good-natured children, 
an old maid-servant who wore a kerchief on her head and had the 
alert scraping manners of a slave. Delighted and appreciative, 

they were living there, patiently calling the names of the two 

rowdy disobedient children, using their scanty Italian to joke with 
the humorous old man from whom they were buying candy, kissing 
one another on the cheek, and not in the least concerned with any 
one who might be observing their community. 


“Yes, | shall stay,” Aschenbach thought. “Where would things 

be better?” And his hands folded in his lap, he let his eyes lose 
themselves in the expanses of the sea, his gaze gliding, swimming, 
and failing in the monotone mist of the wilderness of space. He 
loved the ocean for deep-seated reasons: because of that yearning 
for rest, when the hard-pressed artist hungers to shut out the exact 
ing multiplicities of experience and hide himself on the breast of 
the simple, the vast; and because of a forbidden hankering— 
seductive, by virtue of its being directly opposed to his obligations 
—after the incommunicable, the incommensurate, the eternal, the 
non-existent. To be at rest in the face of perfection is the hunger of 
everyone who is aiming at excellence; and what is the non-existent 
but a form of perfection? But now, just as his dreams were so 

far out in vacancy, suddenly the horizontal fringe of the sea was 
broken by a human figure; and as he brought his eyes back from the 
unbounded, and focussed them, it was the lovely boy who was 
there, coming from the left and passing him on the sand. He was 
barefooted, ready for wading, his slender legs exposed above the 
knees; he walked slowly, but as lightly and proudly as though it 
were the customary thing for him to move about without shoes; 

and he was looking around him towards the line of bathing houses 
opposite. But as soon as he had noticed the Russian family, occu 
pied with their own harmony and contentment, a cloud of scorn and 
detestation passed over his face. His brow darkened, his mouth was 
compressed, he gave his lips an embittered twist to one side so that 
the cheek was distorted, and the forehead became so heavily fur 
rowed that the eyes seemed sunken beneath its pressure: malicious 
and glowering, they spoke the language of hate. He looked down, 
looked back once more threateningly, then with his shoulder made 
an abrupt gesture of disdain and dismissal, and left the enemy 
behind him. 


A kind of pudency or confusion, something like respect and 
shyness, caused Aschenbach to turn away as though he had seen 
nothing. For the earnest-minded who have been casual observers 


of some passion, struggle against making use, even to themselves, 
of what they have seen. But he was both cheered and unstrung— 
which is to say, he was happy. This childish fanaticism, directed 
against the most good-natured possible aspect of life—it brought 
the divinely arbitrary into human relationships; it made a delight 
ful natural picture which had appealed only to the eye now seem 
worthy of a deeper sympathy; and it gave the figure of this half 
grown boy, who had already been important enough by his sheer 
beauty, something to offset him still further, and to make one take 
him more seriously than his years justified. Still looking away, 


Aschenbach could hear the boy's voice, the shrill, somewhat weak 
voice with which, in the distance now, he was trying to call hello 
to his playfellows busied around the sand pile. They answered 
him, shouting back his name, or some affectionate nickname; 

and Aschenbach listened with a certain curiosity, without being 
able to catch anything more definite than two melodic syllables 
like “Adgio,” or still more frequently “Adgiu,” with a ringing 
u-sound prolonged at the end. He was pleased with the resonance 
of this; he found it adequate to the subject. He repeated it 

silently and, satisfied, turned to his letters and manuscripts. 

His small portable writing-desk on his knees he began writing 

with his fountain pen an answer to this or that bit of corre 
spondence. But after the first fifteen minutes he found it a pity 

to abandon the situation—the most enjoyable he could think of— 
in this manner and waste it in activities which did not interest 
him. He tossed the writing materials to one side, and he faced the 
ocean again; soon afterwards, diverted by the childish voices 
around the sand heap, he revolved his head comfortably along the 
back of the chair towards the right, to discover where that excellent 
little Adgio might be and what he was doing. 


He was found at a glance; the red tie on his breast was not to 

be overlooked. Busied with the others in laying an old plank 
across the damp moat of the sand castle, he was nodding, and 
shouting instructions for this work. There were about ten com 
panions with him, boys and girls of his age, and a few younger 
ones who were chattering with one another in Polish, French, and 
in several Balkan tongues. But it was his name which rang out 
most often. He was openly in demand, sought after, admired. 

One boy especially, like him a Pole, a stocky fellow who was called 
something like “Jaschu,” with sleek black hair and a belted linen 
coat, seemed to be his closest vassal and friend. When the work 
on the sand structure was finished for the time being, they walked 
arm in arm along the beach, and the boy who was called “Jaschu” 
kissed the beauty. 


Aschenbach was half minded to raise a warning finger. “I advise you, 
Cristobulus,” he thought, smiling, “to travel for a 

year! For you need that much time at least to get over it.” And 

then he breakfasted on large ripe strawberries which he got from a 

peddler. It had become very warm, although the sun could no 

longer penetrate the blanket of mist in the sky. Laziness clogged his brain, 
even while his senses delighted in the numbing, drugging distractions of the 
ocean's stillness. To guess, to puzzle out just what name it was that sounded 
something like “Adgio,” seemed to the sober man an appropriate ambition, a 
thoroughly compre hensive pursuit. And with the aid of a few scrappy 
recollections of Polish he decided that they must mean Tadzio, the shortened 
form of Tadeusz, and sounding like Tadziu when it is called. 

Tadzio was bathing. Aschenbach, who had lost sight of him, 

spied his head and the arm with which he was propelling himself, 

far out in the water; for the sea must have been smooth for a long 

distance out. But already people seemed worried about him; 

women's voices were calling after him from the bathing houses, 

uttering this name again and again. It almost dominated the 

beach like a battle-cry, and with its soft consonants, its long drawn 

u-note at the end, it had something at once sweet and wild about it: 

“Tadziul Tadziu'” He turned back; beating the resistent 

water into a foam with his legs he hurried, his head bent down over 

the waves. And to see how this living figure, graceful and clean 

cut in its advance, with dripping curls, and lovely as some frail 

god, came up out of the depths of sky and sea, rose and separated 

from the elements—this spectacle aroused a sense of myth, it was 

like some poet's recovery of time at its beginning, of the origin of 

forms and the birth of gods. Aschenbach listened with closed eyes 

to this song ringing within him, and he thought again that it was 

pleasant here, and that he would like to remain. 


Later Tadzio was resting from his bath; he lay in the sand, 
wrapped in his white robe, which was drawn under the right 
shoulder, his head supported on his bare arm. And even when 
Aschenbach was not observing him, but was reading a few pages 
in his book, he hardly ever forgot that this boy was lying there 
and that it would cost him only a slight turn of his head to the 
right to behold the mystery. It seemed that he was sitting here 
just to keep watch over his repose—busied with his own concerns, 
and yet constantly aware of this noble picture at his right, not far 
in the distance. And he was stirred by a paternal affection, the 
profound leaning which those who have devoted their thoughts 
to the creation of beauty feel towards those who possess beauty 
itself. 


A little past noon he left the beach, returned to the hotel, and 

was taken up to his room. He stayed there for some time in front 
of the mirror, looking at his grey hair, his tired sharp features. At 
this moment he thought of his reputation, and of the fact that he 
was often recognized on the streets and observed with respect, 
thanks to the sure aim and the appealing finish of his words. He 
called up all the exterior successes of his talent which he could 
think of, remembering also his elevation to the knighthood. Then 
he went down to the dining-hall for lunch, and ate at his little 
table. As he was riding up in the lift, after the meal was ended, 

a group of young people just coming from breakfast pressed into 
the swaying cage after him, and Tadzio entered too. He stood 

quite near to Aschenbach, for the first time so near that Aschenbach 
could see him, not with the aloofness of a picture, but in minute 
detail, in all his human particularities. The boy was addressed 

by someone or other, and as he was answering with an indescribably 
agreeable smile he stepped out again, on the second floor, walking 
backwards, and with his eyes lowered. “Beauty makes modest,” 
Aschenbach thought, and he tried insistently to explain why this 
was so. But he had noticed that Tadzio's teeth were not all they 
should be; they were somewhat jagged and pale. The enamel did 
not look healthy; it had a peculiar brittheness and transparency, 

as is often the case with anaemics. “He is very frail, he is sickly,” 
Aschenbach thought. “In all probability he will not grow old.” 

And he refused to reckon with the feeling of gratification or reas 
surance which accompanied this notion. 


He spent two hours in his room, and in the afternoon he rode 

in the vaporetto across the foul-smelling lagoon to Venice. He got 
off at San Marco, took tea on the Piazza, and then, in accord with 
his schedule for the day, he went for a walk through the streets. 
Yet it was this walk which produced a complete reversal in his 
attitudes and his plans. 


An offensive sultriness lay over the streets. The air was so 

heavy that the smells pouring out of homes, stores, and eating 
houses became mixed with oil, vapours, clouds of perfume, and 
still other odours—and these would not blow away, but hung 

in layers. Cigarette smoke remained suspended, disappearing very 
slowly. The crush of people along the narrow streets irritated 
rather than entertained the walker. The farther he went, the more 
he was depressed by the repulsive condition resulting from the com 
bination of sea air and sirocco, which was at the same time both 
stimulating and enervating. He broke into an uncomfortable 
sweat. His eyes failed him, his chest became tight, he had a fever, 
the blood was pounding in his head. He fled from the crowded 


business streets across a bridge into the walks of the poor. Ona 
quiet square, one of those forgotten and enchanting places which 
lie in the interior of Venice, he rested at the brink of a well, dried 
his forehead, and realized that he would have to leave here. 

For the second and last time it had been demonstrated that this 
city in this kind of weather was decidedly unhealthy for him. It 
seemed foolish to attempt a stubborn resistance, while the prospects 
for a change of wind were completely uncertain. A quick decision 
was Called for. It was not possible to go home this soon. Neither 
summer nor winter quarters were prepared to receive him. But 
this was not the only place where there were sea and beach; and 
elsewhere these could be found without the lagoon and its malarial 
mists. He remembered a little watering place not far from Trieste 
which had been praised to him. Why not there? And without 

delay, so that this new change of location would still have time to 
do him some good. He pronounced this as good as settled, and 
stood up. At the next gondola station he took a boat back to San 
Marco, and was led through the dreary labyrinth of canals, under 
fancy marble balconies flanked with lions, around the corners of 
smooth walls, past the sorrowing facades of palaces which mirrored 
large dilapidated business-signs in the pulsing water. He had 
trouble arriving there, for the gondolier, who was in league with 
lace-makers and glass-blowers, was always trying to land him for 
inspections and purchases; and just as the bizarre trip through 
Venice would begin to cast its spell, the greedy business sense of 
the sunken Queen did all it could to destroy the illusion. 


When he had returned to the hotel he announced at the office 

before dinner that unforeseen developments necessitated his depar 
ture the following morning. He was assured of their regrets. He settled his 
accounts. He dined, and spent the warm evening reading the 
newspapers in a rocking-chair on the rear terrace. Before 

going to bed he got his luggage all ready for departure. 

He did not sleep so well as he might, since the impending break-up 
made him restless. When he opened the window in the 

morning the sky was as overcast as ever, but the air seemed fresher, 
and he was already beginning to repent. Hadn't his decision been 
somewhat hasty and uncalled for, the result of a passing diffidence and 
indisposition? If he had delayed a little, if, instead of sur 

rendering so easily, he had made some attempt to adjust himself 

to the air of Venice or to wait for an improvement in the weather, 

he would not be so rushed and inconvenienced, but could anticipate 
another forenoon on the beach like yesterday's. Too late. Now 

he would have to go on wanting what he had wanted yesterday. 

He dressed, and at about eight o'clock rode down to the ground floor 
for breakfast. 


As he entered, the buffet-room was still empty of guests. A few 
came in while he sat waiting for his order. With his tea cup to his 
lios, he saw the Polish girls and their governess appear: rigid, 

with morning freshness, their eyes still red, they walked across to 
their table in the corner by the window. Immediately afterwards, 
the porter approached him, cap in hand, and warned him that it 
was time to go. The automobile is ready to take him and the 

other passengers to the Hotel Excelsior, and from here the motor 
boat will bring the ladies and gentlemen to the station through 
the company's private canal. Time is pressing.—Aschenbach 
found that it was doing nothing of the sort. It was still over an 
hour before his train left. He was irritated by this hotel custom 

of hustling departing guests out of the house, and indicated to the 
porter that he wished to finish his breakfast in peace. The man 
retired hesitatingly, to appear again five minutes later. It is im 
possible for the car to wait any longer. Then he would take a cab, 
and carry his trunk with him, Aschenbach replied in anger. He 
would use the public steamboat at the proper time, and he requested 
that it be left to him personally to worry about his departure. 

The employee bowed himself away. Pleased with the way he had 
warded off these importunate warnings, Aschenbach finished his 
meal at leisure; in fact, he even let the waiter bring him a news 
paper. The time had become quite short when he finally arose. 

It was fitting that at the same moment Tadzio should come through 
the glass door. 


On the way to his table he walked in the opposite direction to 
Aschenbach, lowering his eyes modestly before the man with the 
grey hair and high forehead, only to raise them again, in his 
delicious manner, soft and full upon him—and he had passed. 
“Good-bye, Tadzio!” Aschenbach thought. “I did not see much 

of you.” He did what was unusual with him, really formed the 
words on his lips and spoke them to himself; then he added, “God 
bless you!”—After this he left, distributed tips, was ushered out 
by the small gentle manager in the French frock coat, and made 
off from the hotel on foot, as he had come, going along the white 
blossoming avenue which crossed the island to the steamer bridge, 
accompanied by the house servant carrying his hand luggage. He 
arrived, took his place—and then followed a painful journey 
through all the depths of regret. 


It was the familiar trip across the lagoon, past San Marco, up 

the Grand Canal. Aschenbach sat on the circular bench at the 
bow, his arm supported against the railing, shading his eyes with 
his hand. The public gardens were left behind, the Piazzetta 


opened up once more in princely splendour and was gone, then 
came the great flock of palaces, and as the channel made a turn 
the magnificently slung marble arch of the Rialto came into view. 
The traveller was watching; his emotions were in conflict. The 
atmosphere of the city, this slightly foul smell of sea and swamp 
which he had been so anxious to avoid—he breathed it now in 
deep, exquisitely painful draughts. Was it possible that he had 

not known, had not considered, just how much he was attached to 
all this? What had been a partial misgiving this morning, a faint 
doubt as to the advisability of his move, now became a distress, 

a positive misery, a spiritual hunger, and so bitter that it frequently 
brought tears to his eyes, while he told himself that he could not 
possibly have foreseen it. Hardest of all to bear, at times com 
pletely insufferable, was the thought that he would never see Venice 
again, that this was a leave-taking for ever. Since it had been 
shown for the second time that the city affected his health, since 
he was compelled for the second time to get away in all haste, 
from now on he would have to consider it a place impossible and 
forbidden to him, a place which he was not equal to, and which it 
would be foolish for him to visit again. Yes, he felt that if he 

left now, he would be shamefaced and defiant enough never to 
see again the beloved city which had twice caused him a physical 
break-down. And of a sudden this struggle between his desires and 
his physical strength seemed to the aging man so grave and impor 
tant, his physical defeat seemed so dishonourable, so much a 
challenge to hold out at any cost, that he could not understand 

the ready submissiveness of the day before, when he had decided 
to give in without attempting any serious resistance. 


Meanwhile the steamboat was nearing the station; pain and 
perPlexity increased, he became distracted. In his affliction, he 
felt that it was impossible to leave, and just as impossible to turn 
back. The conflict was intense as he entered the station. It was 
very late; there was not a moment to lose if he was to catch the 
train. He wanted to, and he did not want to. But time was 
pressing ; it drove him on. He hurried to get his ticket, and looked 
about in the tumult of the hall for the officer on duty here from 
the hotel. The man appeared and announced that the large trunk 
had been transferred. Transferred already? Yes, thank you— 

to Como. To Como’? And in the midst of hasty running back 

and forth, angry questions and confused answers, it came to light 
that the trunk had already been sent with other foreign baggage 
from the express office of the Hotel Excelsior in a completely wrong 
direction. 


Aschenbach had difficulty in preserving the expression which was 


required under these circumstances. He was almost convulsed 
with an adventurous delight, an unbelievable hilarity. The em 
ployee rushed off to see if it were still possible to stop the trunk, 
and as was to be expected he returned with nothing accomplished. 
Aschenbach declared that he did not want to travel without his 
trunk, but had decided to go back and wait at the beach hotel for 
its return. Was the company's motorboat still at the station? 

The man assured him that it was lying at the door. With Italian 
volubility he persuaded the clerk at the ticket window to redeem 
the cancelled ticket, he swore that they would act speedily, that 
no time or money would be spared in recovering the trunk promptly, 
and—so the strange thing happened that, twenty minutes after 

his arrival at the station, the traveller found himself again on the 
Grand Canal, returning to the Lido. 


Here was an adventure, wonderful, abashing, and comically 
dreamlike beyond belief: places which he had just bid farewell 

to for ever in the most abject misery—yet he had been turned and 
driven back by fate, and was seeing them again in the same hour! 
The spray from the bow, washing between gondolas and steamers 
with an absurd agility, shot the speedy little craft ahead to its 
goal, while the one passenger was hiding the nervousness and ebul 
lience of a truant boy under the mask of resigned anger. From 
time to time he shook with laughter at this mishap which, as he 
told himself, could not have turned out better for a child of destiny. 
There were explanations to be given, expressions of astonishment 
to be faced—and then, he told himself, everything would be all 
right; then a misfortune would be avoided, a grave error rectified. 
And all that he had thought he was leaving behind him would be 
open to him again, there at his disposal. .. . And to cap it all, 

was the rapidity of the ride deceiving him, or was the wind really 
coming from the sea? 


The waves beat against the walls of the narrow canal which 
runs through the island to the Hotel Excelsior. An automobile 
omnibus was awaiting his return there, and took him above the 
rippling sea straight to the beach hotel. The little manager with 
moustache and long-tailed frock coat came down the stairs to 
meet him. 


He ingratiatingly regretted the episode, spoke of it as highly 
painful to him and the establishment, but firmly approved of 
Aschenbach's decision to wait here for the baggage. Of course his 
room had been given up, but there was another one, just as good, 
which he could occupy immediately. “Pas de chance, Monsieur,” 
the Swiss elevator boy smiled as they were ascending. And so the 


fugitive was established again, in a room almost identical to the 
other in its location and furnishings. 


Tired out by the confusion of this strange forenoon, he distrib 

uted the contents of his hand-bag about the room and dropped 
into an arm-chair by the open window. The sea had become a pale 
green, the air seemed thinner and purer; the beach, with its cabins 
and boats, seemed to have colour, although the sky was still grey. 
Aschenbach looked out, his hands folded in his lap; he was content 
to be back, but shook his head disapprovingly at his irresolution, 
his failure to know his own mind. He sat here for the better part 

of an hour, resting and dreaming vaguely. About noon he saw 
Tadzio in a striped linen suit with a red tie, coming back from the 
sea across the private beach and along the boardwalk to the hotel. 
Aschenbach recognized him from this altitude before he had actually 
set eyes on him; he was about to think some such words as “Well, 
Tadzio, there you are again!” but at the same moment he felt this 
careless greeting go dumb before the truth in his heart. He felt 

the exhilaration of his blood, a conflict of pain and pleasure, and 
he realized that it was Tadzio who had made it so difficult for him 
to leave. 


He sat very still, entirely unobserved from this height, and 

looked within himself. His features were alert, his eyebrows raised, 
and an attentive, keenly inquisitive smile distended his mouth. 
Then he raised his head; lifted both hands, which had hung relaxed 
over the arms of the chair, and in a slow twisting movement turned 
the palms downward—as though to suggest an opening and spread 
ing outward of his arms. It was a spontaneous act of welcome, of 
calm acceptance. 


IV 


Day after day now the naked god with the hot cheeks drove his 
fire-breathing quadriga across the expanses of the sky, and his 
yellow locks fluttered in the assault of the east wind. A white 

silk sheen stretched over the slowly simmering Ponto. The sand 
glowed. Beneath the quaking silver blue of the ether rust 

coloured canvasses were spread in front of the beach bathing houses, 
and the afternoons were spent in the sharply demarcated spots of 
shade which they cast. But it was also delightful in the evening, 
when the vegetation in the park had the smell of balsam, and the 
stars were working through their courses above, and the soft per 
sistent murmur of the sea came up enchantingly through the night. 
Such evenings contained the cheering promise that more sunny days 
of casual idleness would follow, dotted with countless closely inter 


spersed possibilities of well-timed accidents. 


The guest who was detained here by such an accommodating 
mishap did not consider the return of his property as sufficient 
grounds for another departure. He suffered some inconvenience 
for two days, and had to appear for meals in the large dining-room 
in his travelling clothes. When the strayed luggage was finally 
deposited in his room again, he unpacked completely and filled the 
closet and drawers with his belongings; he had decided to remain 
here indefinitely, content now that he could pass the hours on the 
beach in a silk suit and appear for dinner at his little table again 

in appropriate evening dress. 


The comfortable rhythm of this life had already cast its spell 

over him; he was soon enticed by the ease, the mild splendour, of 
his programme. Indeed, what a place to be in, when the usual 
allurement of living in watering places on southern shores was 
coupled with the immediate nearness of the most wonderful of al 
cities! Aschenbach was not a lover of pleasure. Whenever there 
was some Call for him to take a holiday, to indulge himself, to 

have a good time—and this was especially true at an earlier age— 
restlessness and repugnance soon drove him back to his rigorous 
toil, the faithful sober efforts of his daily routine. Except that this 
place was bewitching him, relaxing his will, making him happy. 

In the mornings, under the shelter of his bathing house, letting his 
eyes roam dreamily in the blue of the southern sea; or on a warm 
night as he leaned back against the cushions of the gondola carry 
ing him under the broad starry sky home to the Lido from the 
Piazza di San Marco after long hours of idleness—and the brilliant 
lights, the melting notes of the serenade were being left behind— 
he often recalled his place in the mountains, the scene of his battles 
in the summer, where the clouds blew low across his garden, and 
terrifying storms put out the lamps at night, and the crows which 
he fed were swinging in the tops of the pine trees. Then everything 
seemed just right to him, as though he were lifted into the Elysian 
fields, on the borders of the earth, where man enjoys the easiest life, 
where there is no snow or winter, nor storms and pouring rains, but 
where Oceanus continually sends forth gentle cooling breezes, and 
the days pass in a blessed inactivity, without work, without effort, 
devoted wholly to the sun and to the feast days of the sun. 


Aschenbach saw the boy Tadzio frequently, almost constantly. 
Owing to the limited range of territory and the regularity of their 
lives, the beauty was near him at short intervals throughout the day. 
He saw him, met him, everywhere: in the lower rooms of the 

hotel, on the cooling water trips to the city and back, in the arcades 


of the square, and at times when he was especially lucky ran 
across him on the streets. But principally, and with the most 
gratifying regularity, the forenoon on the beach allowed him to 
admire and study this rare spectacle at his leisure. Yes, it was 

this guaranty of happiness, this daily recurrence of good fortune, 
which made his stay here so precious, and gave him such pleasure 
in the constant procession of sunny days. 


He was up as early as he used to be when under the driving pressure 
of work, and was on the beach before most people, when 

the sun was still mild and the sea lay blinding white in the dreami 
ness of morning. He spoke amiably to the guard of the private beach, 
and also spoke familiarly to the barefoot, white-bearded old 

man who had prepared his place for him, stretching the brown 
canopy and bringing the furniture of the cabin out on the platform. 
Then he took his seat. There would now be three or four hours in 
which the sun mounted and gained terrific strength, the sea a 
deeper and deeper blue, and he might look at Tadzio. 

He saw him approaching from the left, along the edge of the 

sea; he saw him as he stepped out backwards from among the 
cabins; or he would suddenly find, with a shock of pleasure, that 
he had missed his coming, that he was already here in the blue 
and white bathing suit which was his only garment now while on 
the beach, that he had already commenced his usual activities in 
the sun and the sand—a pleasantly trifling, idle, and unstable 
manner of living, a mixture of rest and play. Tadzio would 

saunter about, wade, dig, catch things, lie down, go for a swim, 

all the while being kept under surveillance by the women on the 
platform who made his name ring out in their falsetto voices: 
“Tadziu' Tadziu'” Then he would come running to them with 

a look of eagerness, to tell them what he had seen, what he had 
experienced, or to show them what he had found or caught: mussels, 
sea-horses, jelly-fish, and crabs that ran sideways. Aschenbach 

did not understand a word he said, and though it might have been 
the most ordinary thing in the world, it was a vague harmony in 
his ear. So the foreignness of the boy's speech turned it into music, 
a wanton sun poured its prodigal splendour down over him, and 
his figure was always set off against the background of an intense 
sea-blue. 


This piquant body was so freely exhibited that his eyes soon 

knew every line and posture. He was continually rediscovering 

with new pleasure all this familiar beauty, and his astonishment 

at its delicate appeal to his senses was unending. The boy was 
called to greet a guest who was paying his respects to the ladies at 
the bathing house. He came running, running wet perhaps out 


of the water, tossed back his curls, and as he held out his hand, 
resting on one leg and raising his other foot on the toes, the set of 
his body was delightful; it had a charming expectancy about it, 

a well-meaning shyness, a winsomeness which showed his aristo 
cratic training. ... He lay stretched full length, his bath towel 
slung across his shoulders, his delicately chiselled arm supported 
in the sand, his chin in his palm; the boy called Jaschu was squat. 
ting near him and making up to him—and nothing could be more 
enchanting than the smile of his eyes and lips when the leader 
glanced up at his inferior, his servant. ... He stood on the edge 

of the sea, alone, apart from his people, quite near to Aschenbach- 
erect, his hands locked across the back of his neck, he swayed slowly 
on the balls of his feet, looked dreamily into the blueness of sea 
and sky, while tiny waves rolled up and bathed his feet. His 
honey-coloured hair clung in rings about his neck and temples. 
The sun made the down on his back glitter; the fine etching of the 
ribs, the symmetry of the chest, were emphasized by the tightness 
of the suit across the buttocks. His arm-pits were still as smooth 

as those of a statue; the hollows of his knees glistened, and their 
bluish veins made his body seem built of some clearer stuff. What 
rigour, what precision of thought, were expressed in this erect, 
youthfully perfect body! Yet the pure and strenuous will which, 
darkly at work, could bring such godlike sculpture to the light— 
was not he, the artist, familiar with this? Did it not operate in 

him too when he, under the press of frugal passions, would free 
from the marble mass of speech some slender form which he had 
seen in the mind and which he put before his fellows as a statue 
and a mirror of intellectual beauty? 


Statue and mirror! His eyes took in the noble form there bor 

dered with blue; and with a rush of enthusiasm he felt that in this 
spectacle he was catching the beautiful itself, form as the thought 
of God, the one pure perfection which lives in the mind, and which, 
in this symbol and likeness, had been placed here quietly and 
simply as an object of devotion. That was drunkenness; and 

eagerly, without thinking, the aging artist welcomed it. His mind 
was in travail; all that he had learned, dropped back into flux; 

his understanding threw up age-old thoughts which he had inherited 
with youth though they had never before lived with their own fire. 

Is it not written that the sun diverts our attention from intellectual 
to sensual things? Reason and understanding, it is said, become 

SO numbed and enchanted that the soul forgets everything out of 
delight with its immediate circumstances, and in astonishment 
becomes attached to the most beautiful object shined on by the sun; 
indeed, only with the aid of a body is it capable then of raising itself 
to higher considerations. To be sure, Amor did as the in 


structors of mathematics who show backward children tangible 
representations of the pure forms—similarly the god, in order to 
make the Spiritual visible for us, readily utilized the form and 

colour of man's youth, and as a reminder he adorned these with the 
reflected splendour of beauty which, when we behold it, makes us 
flare up in pain and hope. 


His enthusiasm suggested these things, put him in the mood for 
them. And from the noise of the sea and the lustre of the sun he 
wove himself a charming picture. Here was the old plane-tree, 

not far from the walls of Athens—a holy, shadowy place filled 

with the smell of agnus castus blossoms and decorated with orna 
ments and images sacred to Achelous and the Nymphs. Clear and 
pure, the brook at the foot of the spreading tree fell across the 
smooth pebbles; the cicadas were fiddling. But on the grass, 
which was like a pillow gently sloping to the head, two people 
were stretched out, in hiding from the heat of the day: an older 
man and a youth, one ugly and one beautiful, wisdom next to 
loveliness. And amid gallantries and skilfully engaging banter, 
Socrates was instructing Phaedrus in matters of desire and virtue. 
He spoke to him of the hot terror which the initiate suffer when 
their eyes light on an image of the eternal beauty; spoke of the 
greed of the impious and the wicked who cannot think beauty when 
they see its likeness, and who are incapable of reverence; spoke of 
the holy distress which befalls the noble-minded when a godlike 
countenance, a perfect body, appears before them; they tremble 
and grow distracted, and hardly dare to raise their eyes, and they 
honour the man who possesses this beauty, yes, if they were not 
afraid of being thought downright madmen they would sacrifice 
to the beloved as to the image of a god. For beauty, my Phaedrus, 
beauty alone is both lovely and visible at once; it is, mark me, 

the only form of the spiritual which we can receive through the 
senses. Else what would become of us if the divine, if reason and 
virtue and truth, should appear to us through the senses? Should 
we not perish and be consumed with love, as Semele once was with 
Zeus? Thus, beauty is the sensitive man's access to the spirit— 
but only a road, a means simply, little Phaedrus. ... And then 

this crafty suitor made the neatest remark of all; it was this, that 
the lover is more divine than the beloved, since the god is in the 
one, but not in the other—perhaps the most delicate, the most 
derisive thought which has ever been framed, and the one from 
which spring all the cunning and the profoundest pleasures of 
desire. 


Writers are happiest with an idea which can become all emotion, 
and an emotion all idea. Just such a pulsating idea, such a precise 


emotion, belonged to the lonely man at this moment, was at his 
call. Nature, it ran, shivers with ecstasy when the spirit bows in 
homage before beauty. Suddenly he wanted to write. Eros loves 
idleness, they say, and he is suited only to idleness. But at this 
point in the crisis the affliction became a stimulus towards 
productivity. The incentive hardly mattered. A request, an 

agitation for an open statement on a certain large burning issue of 
culture and taste, was going about the intellectual world, and had 
finally caught up with the traveller here. He was familiar with 

the subject, it had touched his own experience; and suddenly he 
felt an irresistible desire to display it in the light of his own version. 
And he even went so far as to prefer working in Tadzio's presence, 
taking the scope of the boy as a standard for his writing, making 
his style follow the lines of this body which seemed godlike to 

him, and carrying his beauty over into the spiritual just as the 
eagle once carried the Trojan stag up into the ether. Never had 

his joy in words been more sweet. He had never been so aware 
that Eros is in the word as during those perilously precious hours 
when, at his crude table under the canopy, facing the idol and 
listening to the music of his voice, he followed Tadzio's beauty 

in the forming of his little tract, a page and a half of choice prose 
which was soon to excite the admiration of many through its 
clarity, its poise, and the vigorous curve of its emotion. Certainly 

it is better for people to know only the beautiful product as finished, 
and not in its conception, its conditions of origin. For knowledge 

of the sources from which the artist derives his inspiration would 
often confuse and alienate, and in this way detract from the effects 
of his mastery. Strange hours! Strangely enervating efforts! 

Rare creative intercourse between the spirit and a body! When 
Aschenbach put away his work and started back from the beach he 
felt exhausted, or in dispersion even; and it was as though his 
conscience were complaining after some transgression. 

The following morning, as he was about to leave the hotel, he 
looked off from the steps and noticed that Tadzio, who was alone 
and was already on his way towards the sea, was just approaching 
the private beach. He was half tempted by the simple notion of 
seizing this opportunity to strike up a casual friendly acquaintance 
ship with the boy who had been the unconscious source of so much 
agitation and upheaval; he wanted to address him, and enjoy the 
answering look in his eyes. The boy was sauntering along, he 

could be overtaken; and Aschenbach quickened his pace. He 
reached him on the boardwalk behind the bathing houses; was about 
to lay a hand on his head and shoulders; and some word or other, an 
amiable phrase in French, was on the tip of his tongue. But he 

felt that his heart, due also perhaps to his rapid stride, was beating 
like a hammer; and he was so short of breath that his voice would 


have been tight and trembling. He hesitated, he tried to get 
himself under control. Suddenly he became afraid that he had 
been walking too long so close behind the boy. He was afraid of 
arousing curiosity and causing him to look back questioningly. 
He made one more spurt, failed, surrendered, and passed with 
bowed head. 


“Too late!” he thought immediately. Too late! Yet was it too 

late? This step which he had just been on the verge of taking 

would very possibly have put things on a sound, free and easy 

basis, and would have restored him to wholesome soberness. But 
the fact was that Aschenbach did not want soberness: his intoxica 
tion was too precious. Who can explain the stamp and the nature 

of the artist! Who can understand this deep instinctive welding 

of discipline and licence? For to be unable to want wholesome 
soberness, is licence. Aschenbach was no longer given to self 
criticism. His tastes, the mental caliber of his years, his self 

respect, ripeness, and a belated simplicity made him unwilling to 
dismember his motives and to debate whether his impulses were the 
result of conscientiousness or of dissolution and weakness. He was 
embarrassed, as he feared that someone or other, if only the guard 
on the beach, must have observed his pursuit and defeat. He was 
very much afraid of the ridiculous. Further, he joked with himself 
about his comically pious distress. “Downed,” he thought, 

“downed like a rooster, with his wings hanging miserably in the 
battle. It really is a god who can, at one sight of his loveliness, 

break our courage this way and force down our pride so thor 

oughly. .. .” He toyed and skirmished with his emotions, and 

was far too haughty to be afraid of them. 

He had already ceased thinking about the time when the vacation 
period which he had fixed for himself would expire; the thought of going 
home never even suggested itself. He had sent for an ample supply of 
money. 

His only concern was with the possible departure of the Polish family; 
by a casual questioning of the 

hotel barber he had contrived to learn that these people had come 
here only a short time before his own arrival. The sun browned 

his face and hands, the invigorating salt breezes made him feel 
fresher. Once he had been in the habit of expending on his work 
every bit of nourishment which food, sleep, or nature could provide 
him; and similarly now he was generous and uneconomical, letting 
pass off as elation and emotion all the daily strengthening derived 
from sun, idleness, and Sea air. 


His sleep was fitful; the preciously uniform days were sepa 
rated by short nights of happy unrest. He did retire early, for at 


nine o'clock, when Tadzio had disappeared from the scene, the 

day seemed over. But at the first grey of dawn he was awakened 

by a gently insistent shock; he suddenly remembered his adventure, 
he could no longer remain in bed; he arose, and clad lightly against 
the chill of morning, he sat down by the open window to await the 
rising of the sun. Revived by his sleep, he watched this miraculous 
event with reverence. Sky, earth, and sea still lay in glassy, ghost 
like twilight; a dying star still floated in the emptiness of space. 

But a breeze started up, a winged message from habitations beyond 
reach, telling that Eros was rising from beside her husband. And 
that first sweet reddening in the farthest stretches of sky and sea 
took place by which the sentiency of creation is announced. The 
goddess was approaching, the seductress of youth who stole Cleitus 
and Cephalus, and despite the envy of all the Olympians enjoyed 
the love of handsome Orion. A strewing of roses began there on 

the edge of the world, an unutterably pure glowing and blooming. 
Childish clouds, lighted and shined through, floated like busy little 
Cupids in the rosy, bluish mist. Purple fell upon the sea, which 
seemed to be simmering, and washing the colour towards him. 
Golden spears shot up into the sky from behind. The splendour 
caught fire, silently, and with godlike power an intense flame of 
licking tongues broke out—and with rattling hoofs the brother's 
sacred chargers mounted the horizon. Lighted by the god's bril 
liance, he sat there, keeping watch alone. He closed his eyes, 
letting this glory play against the lids. Past emotions, precious 

early afflictions and yearnings which had been stifled by his rigorous 
programme of living, were now returning in such strange new 
forms. With an embarrassed, astonished smile, he recognized them. 
He was thinking, dreaming; slowly his lips formed a name. And 

still smiling, with his face turned upwards, hands folded in his lap, 
he fell asleep again in his chair. 


But the day which began with such fiery solemnity underwent 

a strange mythical transformation. Where did the breeze originate 
which suddenly began playing so gently and insinuatingly, like 
some whispered suggestion, about his ears and temples? Little 
white choppy clouds stood in the sky in scattered clumps, like the 
pasturing herds of the gods. A stronger wind arose, and the steeds 
of Poseidon came prancing up, and along with them the steers 
which belonged to the blue-locked god, bellowing and lowering 
their horns as they ran. Yet among the detritus of the more distant 
beach waves were hopping forward like agile goats. He was 
caught in the enchantment of a sacredly distorted world full of 
Panic life—and he dreamed delicate legends. Often, when the sun 
was sinking behind Venice, he would sit on a bench in the park 
observing Tadzio who was dressed in a white suit with a coloured 


sash and was playing ball on the smooth gravel—and it was 
Hyacinth that he seemed to be watching, Hyacinth who was to 
die because two gods loved him. Yes, he felt Zephyr's aching 
jealousy of the rival who forgot the oracle, the bow, and the lyre, 
in order to play for ever with this beauty. He saw the discus, 
guided by a pitiless envy, strike the lovely head; he too, growing 
pale, caught the drooping body—and the flower, sprung from this 
sweet blood, bore the inscription of his unending grief. 


Nothing is more unusual and strained than the relationship be 
tween people who know each other only with their eyes, who meet 
daily, even hourly, and yet are compelled, by force of custom or 
their own caprices, to say no word or make no move of acknowledge 
ment, but to maintain the appearance of an aloof unconcern. 
There is a restlessness and a surcharged curiosity existing between 
them, the hysteria of an unsatisfied, unnaturally repressed desire 
for acquaintanceship and intercourse; and especially there is a 
kind of tense respect. For one person loves and honours another so 
long as he cannot judge him, and desire is an evidence of incom 
plete knowledge. 


Some kind of familiarity had necessarily to form itself between 
Aschenbach and young Tadzio; and it gave the elderly man keen 
pleasure to see that his sympathies and interests were not left 
completely unanswered. For example, when the boy appeared on 
the beach in the morning and was going towards his family's bath 
ing house, what had induced him never to use the boardwalk on the 
far side of it any more, but to stroll along the front path, through 
the sand, past Aschenbach's habitual place, and often unnecessarily 
close to him, almost touching his table, or his chair even? Did 

the attraction, the fascination of an overpowering emotion have 
such an effect upon the frail unthinking object of it? Aschenbach 
watched daily for Tadzio to approach; and sometimes he acted 

as though he were occupied when this event was taking place, and 
he let the boy pass unobserved. But at other times he would look 
up, and their glances met. They were both in deep earnest when 
this occurred. Nothing in the elderly man's cultivated and digni 

fied expression betrayed any inner movement; but there was a 
searching look in Tadzio's eyes, a thoughtful questioning—he began 
to falter, looked down, then looked up again charmingly, and 

when he had passed something in his bearing seemed to indicate 
that it was only his breeding which kept him from turning around. 


Once, however, one evening, things turned out differently. The 
Polish children and their governess had been missing at dinner in 
the large hall; Aschenbach had noted this uneasily. After the 


meal, disturbed by their absence, Aschenbach was walking in 
evening dress and straw hat in front of the hotel at the foot of 
the terrace, when suddenly he saw the nunlike sisters appear in 
the light of the arc-lamp, accompanied by their governess and with 
Tadzio a few steps behind. Evidently they were coming from 

the steamer pier after having dined for some reason in the city. 

It must have been cool on the water; Tadzio was wearing a dark 
blue sailor overcoat with gold buttons, and on his head he had a 
cap to match. The sun and sea air had not browned him; his skin 
still had the same yellow marble colour as at first. It even seemed 
paler to-day than usual, whether from the coolness or from the 
blanching moonlight of the lamps. His regular eyebrows showed 
up more sharply, the darkness of his eyes was deeper. It is hard 
to say how beautiful he was; and Aschenbach was distressed, as 
he had often been before, by the thought that words can only 
evaluate sensuous beauty, but not re-give it. 


He had not been prepared for this rich spectacle; it came 

unhoped for. He had no time to entrench himself behind an expres 
sion of repose and dignity. Pleasure, surprise, admiration must 

have shown on his face as his eyes met those of the boy—and at 

this moment it happened that Tadzio smiled, smiled to him, 
eloquently, familiarly, charmingly, without concealment; and 

during the smile his lips slowly opened. It was the smile of Nar 

cissus bent over the reflecting water, that deep, fascinated, magnetic 
smile with which he stretches out his arms to the image of his own 
beauty—a smile distorted ever so little, distorted at the hopelessness 
of his efforts to kiss the pure lips of the shadow. It was coquet 

tish, inquisitive, and slightly tortured. It was infatuated, and 
infatuating. 


He had received this smile, and he hurried away as though he 
carried a fatal gift. He was so broken up that he was compelled 
to escape the light of the terrace and the front garden; he hastily 
hunted out the darkness of the park in the rear. Strangely indig 
nant and tender admonitions wrung themselves out of him: “You 
dare not smile like that! Listen, no one dare smile like that to 
another!” He threw himself down on a bench; in a frenzy he 
breathed the night smell of the vegetation. And leaning back, his 
arms loose, overwhelmed, with frequent chills running through 
him, he whispered the fixed formula of desire—impossible in this 
case, absurd, abject, ridiculous, and yet holy, even in this case 
venerable: “I love you!" 


SHOCK TACTICS 
The Project Gutenberg eBook, 
The Toys of Peace, by Saki 


On a late spring afternoon Ella McCarthy sat on a green-painted chair in 
Kensington Gardens, staring listlessly at an uninteresting stretch of 
park landscape, that blossomed suddenly into tropical radiance as an 
expected figure appeared in the middle distance. 


“Hullo, Bertie!” she exclaimed sedately, when the figure arrived at the 
painted chair that was the nearest neighbour to her own, and dropped into 
it eagerly, yet with a certain due regard for the set of its trousers; 

“hasn't it been a perfect spring afternoon?” 


The statement was a distinct untruth as far as Ella’s own feelings were 
concerned; until the arrival of Bertie the afternoon had been anything 
but perfect. 


Bertie made a Suitable reply, in which a questioning note seemed to 
hover. 


“Thank you ever so much for those lovely handkerchiefs,” said Ella, 
answering the unspoken question; “they were just what I’ve been wanting. 
There’s only one thing spoilt my pleasure in your gift,” she added, with 

a pout. 


“What was that?” asked Bertie anxiously, fearful that perhaps he had 
chosen a size of handkerchief that was not within the correct feminine 
limit. 


“| should have liked to have written and thanked you for them as soon as 
| got them,” said Ella, and Bertie’s sky clouded at once. 


“You know what mother is,” he protested; “she opens all my letters, and 
if she found I’d been giving presents to any one there’d have been 
something to talk about for the next fortnight.” 

“Surely, at the age of twenty—” began Ella. 


“I’m not twenty till September,” interrupted Bertie. 


“At the age of nineteen years and eight months,” persisted Ella, “you 
might be allowed to keep your correspondence private to yourself.” 


“l ought to be, but things aren’t always what they ought to be. Mother 


opens every letter that comes into the house, whoever it’s for. My 
sisters and | have made rows about it time and again, but she goes on 
doing it.” 


“I'd find some way to stop her if | were in your place,” said Ella 

valiantly, and Bertie felt that the glamour of his anxiously deliberated 
present had faded away in the disagreeable restriction that hedged round 
its acknowledgment. 


“Is anything the matter?” asked Bertie’s friend Clovis when they met that 
evening at the swimming-bath. 


“Why do you ask?” said Bertie. 


“When you wear a look of tragic gloom in a swimming-bath,” said Clovis, 
“it’s especially noticeable from the fact that you’re wearing very little 
else. Didn’t she like the handkerchiefs?” 


Bertie explained the situation. 


“It is rather galling, you know,” he added, “when a girl has a lot of 
things she wants to write to you and can’t send a letter except by some 
roundabout, underhand way.” 


“One never realises one’s blessings while one enjoys them,” said Clovis; 
“now | have to spend a considerable amount of ingenuity inventing excuses 
for not having written to people.” 


“It’s not a joking matter,” said Bertie resentfully: “you wouldn’t find 
it funny if your mother opened all your letters.” 


“The funny thing to me is that you should let her do it.” 
“I can’t stop it. I’ve argued about it—” 


“You haven't used the right kind of argument, | expect. Now, if every 
time one of your letters was opened you lay on your back on the 
dining-table during dinner and had a fit, or roused the entire family in 
the middle of the night to hear you recite one of Blake’s ‘Poems of 
Innocence,’ you would get a far more respectful hearing for future 
protests. People yield more consideration to a mutilated mealtime or a 
broken night’s rest, than ever they would to a broken heart.” 


“Oh, dry up,” said Bertie crossly, inconsistently splashing Clovis from 
head to foot as he plunged into the water. 


It was a day or two after the conversation in the swimming-bath that a 
letter addressed to Bertie Heasant slid into the letter-box at his home, 

and thence into the hands of his mother. Mrs. Heasant was one of those 
empty-minded individuals to whom other people’s affairs are perpetually 
interesting. The more private they are intended to be the more acute is 
the interest they arouse. She would have opened this particular letter 

in any case; the fact that it was marked “private,” and diffused a 

delicate but penetrating aroma merely caused her to open it with headlong 
haste rather than matter-of-course deliberation. The harvest of 

sensation that rewarded her was beyond all expectations. 


“Bertie, carissimo,” it began, “Il wonder if you will have the nerve 
to do it: it will take some nerve, too. Don’t forget the jewels. 
They are a detail, but details interest me. 


“Yours as ever, 
“CLOTILDE.” 


“Your mother must not know of my existence. If questioned swear you 
never heard of me.” 


For years Mrs. Heasant had searched Bertie’s correspondence diligently 
for traces of possible dissipation or youthful entanglements, and at last 
the suspicions that had stimulated her inquisitorial zeal were justified 
by this one splendid haul. That any one wearing the exotic name 
“Clotilde” should write to Bertie under the incriminating announcement 
“as ever” was sufficiently electrifying, without the astounding allusion 
to the jewels. Mrs. Heasant could recall novels and dramas wherein 
jewels played an exciting and commanding role, and here, under her own 
roof, before her very eyes as it were, her own son was carrying on an 
intrigue in which jewels were merely an interesting detail. Bertie was 
not due home for another hour, but his sisters were available for the 
immediate unburdening of a scandal-laden mind. 


“Bertie is in the toils of an adventuress,” she screamed; “her name is 
Clotilde,” she added, as if she thought they had better know the worst at 
once. There are occasions when more harm than good is done by shielding 
young girls from a knowledge of the more deplorable realities of life. 


By the time Bertie arrived his mother had discussed every possible and 
improbable conjecture as to his guilty secret; the girls limited 
themselves to the opinion that their brother had been weak rather than 
wicked. 


“Who is Clotilde?” was the question that confronted Bertie almost before 
he had got into the hall. His denial of any knowledge of such a person 


was met with an outburst of bitter laughter. 


“How well you have learned your lesson!” exclaimed Mrs. Heasant. But 
satire gave way to furious indignation when she realised that Bertie did 
not intend to throw any further light on her discovery. 


“You shan’t have any dinner till you’ve confessed everything,” she 
stormed. 


Bertie’s reply took the form of hastily collecting material for an 
impromptu banquet from the larder and locking himself into his bedroom. 
His mother made frequent visits to the locked door and shouted a 
succession of interrogations with the persistence of one who thinks that 
if you ask a question often enough an answer will eventually result. 
Bertie did nothing to encourage the supposition. An hour had passed in 
fruitless one-sided palaver when another letter addressed to Bertie and 
marked “private” made its appearance in the letter-box. Mrs. Heasant 
pounced on it with the enthusiasm of a cat that has missed its mouse and 
to whom a second has been unexpectedly vouchsafed. If she hoped for 
further disclosures assuredly she was not disappointed. 


“So you have really done it!” the letter abruptly commenced; “Poor 
Dagmar. Now she is done for | almost pity her. You did it very 
well, you wicked boy, the servants all think it was suicide, and 
there will be no fuss. Better not touch the jewels till after the 
inquest. 


“CLOTILDE.” 


Anything that Mrs. Heasant had previously done in the way of outcry was 
easily surpassed as she raced upstairs and beat frantically at her son’s 
door. 


“Miserable boy, what have you done to Dagmar?” 
“It’s Dagmar now, is it?” he snapped; “it will be Geraldine next.” 


“That it should come to this, after all my efforts to keep you at home of 
an evening,” sobbed Mrs. Heasant; “it’s no use you trying to hide things 
from me; Clotilde’s letter betrays everything.” 


“Does it betray who she is?” asked Bertie; “I’ve heard so much about her, 
| should like to know something about her home-life. Seriously, if you 

go on like this | shall fetch a doctor; I’ve often enough been preached 

at about nothing, but I’ve never had an imaginary harem dragged into the 
discussion.” 


“Are these letters imaginary?” screamed Mrs. Heasant; “what about the 
jewels, and Dagmar, and the theory of suicide?” 


No solution of these problems was forthcoming through the bedroom door, 
but the last post of the evening produced another letter for Bertie, and 

its contents brought Mrs. Heasant that enlightenment which had already 
dawned on her son. 


“DEAR BERTIE,” it ran; “I hope | haven’t distracted your brain with 

the spoof letters I’ve been sending in the name of a fictitious 

Clotilde. You told me the other day that the servants, or somebody 

at your home, tampered with your letters, so | thought | would give 

any one that opened them something exciting to read. The shock might 
do them good. 


“Yours, 
“CLOVIS SANGRAIL.” 


Mrs. Heasant knew Clovis slightly, and was rather afraid of him. It was 
not difficult to read between the lines of his successful hoax. Ina 
chastened mood she rapped once more at Bertie’s door. 


“A letter from Mr. Sangrail. It’s all been a stupid hoax. He wrote 
those other letters. Why, where are you going?” 


Bertie had opened the door; he had on his hat and overcoat. 


“I’m going for a doctor to come and see if anything’s the matter with 

you. Of course it was all a hoax, but no person in his right mind could 

have believed all that rubbish about murder and suicide and jewels. 

You’ve been making enough noise to bring the house down for the last hour 
or two.” 


“But what was | to think of those letters?” whimpered Mrs. Heasant. 


“| should have known what to think of them,” said Bertie; “if you choose 
to excite yourself over other people’s correspondence it’s your own 
fault. Anyhow, I’m going for a doctor.” 


It was Bertie’s great opportunity, and he knew it. His mother was 
conscious of the fact that she would look rather ridiculous if the story 
got about. She was willing to pay hush-money. 


“I'll never open your letters again,” she promised. And Clovis has no 
more devoted slave than Bertie Heasant. 


The Selfish Giant. 
The Project Gutenberg eBook, 
The Happy Prince, by Oscar Wilde 


EVERY afternoon, as they were coming from school, the children used to go 
and play in the Giant’s garden. 


It was a large lovely garden, with soft green grass. Here and there over 
the grass stood beautiful flowers like stars, and there were twelve 
peach-trees that in the spring-time broke out into delicate blossoms of 
pink and pearl, and in the autumn bore rich fruit. The birds sat on the 
trees and sang so sweetly that the children used to stop their games in 
order to listen to them. “How happy we are here!” they cried to each 
other. 


One day the Giant came back. He had been to visit his friend the Cornish 
ogre, and had stayed with him for seven years. After the seven years 
were over he had said all that he had to say, for his conversation was 
limited, and he determined to return to his own castle. When he arrived 
he saw the children playing in the garden. 


“What are you doing here?” he cried in a very gruff voice, and the 
children ran away. 


“My own garden is my own garden,” said the Giant; “any one can understand 
that, and | will allow nobody to play in it but myself.” So he built a 
high wall all round it, and put up a notice-board. 

TRESPASSERS 

WILL BE 

PROSECUTED 
He was a very selfish Giant. 
The poor children had now nowhere to play. They tried to play on the 


road, but the road was very dusty and full of hard stones, and they did 
not like it. They used to wander round the high wall when their lessons 


were over, and talk about the beautiful garden inside. “How happy we 
were there,” they said to each other. 


Then the Spring came, and all over the country there were little blossoms 
and little birds. Only in the garden of the Selfish Giant it was still 

winter. The birds did not care to sing in it as there were no children, 

and the trees forgot to blossom. Once a beautiful flower put its head 

out from the grass, but when it saw the notice-board it was so sorry for 
the children that it slipped back into the ground again, and went off to 
sleep. The only people who were pleased were the Snow and the Frost. 
“Spring has forgotten this garden,” they cried, “so we will live here all 
the year round.” The Snow covered up the grass with her great white 
cloak, and the Frost painted all the trees silver. Then they invited the 
North Wind to stay with them, and he came. He was wrapped in furs, and 
he roared all day about the garden, and blew the chimney-pots down. 
“This is a delightful spot,” he said, “we must ask the Hail on a visit.” 

So the Hail came. Every day for three hours he rattled on the roof of 

the castle till he broke most of the slates, and then he ran round and 
round the garden as fast as he could go. He was dressed in grey, and his 
breath was like ice. 


“I cannot understand why the Spring is so late in coming,” said the 
Selfish Giant, as he sat at the window and looked out at his cold white 
garden; “I hope there will be a change in the weather.” 


But the Spring never came, nor the Summer. The Autumn gave golden fruit 
to every garden, but to the Giant’s garden she gave none. “He is too 
selfish,” she said. So it was always Winter there, and the North Wind, 

and the Hail, and the Frost, and the Snow danced about through the trees. 


One morning the Giant was lying awake in bed when he heard some lovely 
music. It sounded so sweet to his ears that he thought it must be the 
King’s musicians passing by. It was really only a little linnet singing 
outside his window, but it was so long since he had heard a bird sing in 

his garden that it seemed to him to be the most beautiful music in the 
world. Then the Hail stopped dancing over his head, and the North Wind 
ceased roaring, and a delicious perfume came to him through the open 
casement. “I believe the Spring has come at last,” said the Giant; and 

he jumped out of bed and looked out. 


What did he see? 


He saw a most wonderful sight. Through a little hole in the wall the 
children had crept in, and they were sitting in the branches of the 
trees. In every tree that he could see there was a little child. And 
the trees were so glad to have the children back again that they had 


covered themselves with blossoms, and were waving their arms gently above 
the children’s heads. The birds were flying about and twittering with 

delight, and the flowers were looking up through the green grass and 
laughing. It was a lovely scene, only in one corner it was still winter. 

It was the farthest corner of the garden, and in it was standing a little 

boy. He was so small that he could not reach up to the branches of the 

tree, and he was wandering all round it, crying bitterly. The poor tree 

was still quite covered with frost and snow, and the North Wind was 

blowing and roaring above it. “Climb up! little boy,” said the Tree, and 

it bent its branches down as low as it could; but the boy was too tiny. 


And the Giant’s heart melted as he looked out. “How selfish | have 
been!” he said; “now | know why the Spring would not come here. | will 
put that poor little boy on the top of the tree, and then | will knock 

down the wall, and my garden shall be the children’s playground for ever 
and ever.” He was really very sorry for what he had done. 


So he crept downstairs and opened the front door quite softly, and went 
out into the garden. But when the children saw him they were so 
frightened that they all ran away, and the garden became winter again. 
Only the little boy did not run, for his eyes were so full of tears that 

he did not see the Giant coming. And the Giant stole up behind him and 
took him gently in his hand, and put him up into the tree. And the tree 
broke at once into blossom, and the birds came and sang on it, and the 
little boy stretched out his two arms and flung them round the Giant’s 
neck, and kissed him. And the other children, when they saw that the 
Giant was not wicked any longer, came running back, and with them came 
the Spring. “It is your garden now, little children,” said the Giant, 

and he took a great axe and knocked down the wall. And when the people 
were going to market at twelve o’clock they found the Giant playing with 
the children in the most beautiful garden they had ever seen. 


All day long they played, and in the evening they came to the Giant to 
bid him good-bye. 


“But where is your litthe companion?” he said: “the boy | put into the 
tree.” The Giant loved him the best because he had kissed him. 


“We don’t know,” answered the children; “he has gone away.” 

“You must tell him to be sure and come here to-morrow,” said the Giant. 
But the children said that they did not know where he lived, and had 
never seen him before; and the Giant felt very sad. 


Every afternoon, when school was over, the children came and played with 
the Giant. But the little boy whom the Giant loved was never seen again. 


The Giant was very kind to all the children, yet he longed for his first 
little friend, and often spoke of him. “How | would like to see him!” he 
used to Say. 


Years went over, and the Giant grew very old and feeble. He could not 
play about any more, so he sat in a huge armchair, and watched the 
children at their games, and admired his garden. “I have many beautiful 
flowers,” he said; “but the children are the most beautiful flowers of 

all.” 


One winter morning he looked out of his window as he was dressing. He 
did not hate the Winter now, for he knew that it was merely the Spring 
asleep, and that the flowers were resting. 


Suddenly he rubbed his eyes in wonder, and looked and looked. It 
certainly was a marvellous sight. In the farthest corner of the garden 
was a tree quite covered with lovely white blossoms. Its branches were 
all golden, and silver fruit hung down from them, and underneath it stood 
the little boy he had loved. 


Downstairs ran the Giant in great joy, and out into the garden. He 
hastened across the grass, and came near to the child. And when he came 
quite close his face grew red with anger, and he said, “Who hath dared to 
wound thee?” For on the palms of the child’s hands were the prints of 

two nails, and the prints of two nails were on the little feet. 


“Who hath dared to wound thee?” cried the Giant; “tell me, that | may 
take my big sword and slay him.” 


“Nay!” answered the child; “but these are the wounds of Love.” 


“Who art thou?” said the Giant, and a strange awe fell on him, and he 
knelt before the little child. 


And the child smiled on the Giant, and said to him, “You let me play once 
in your garden, to-day you shall come with me to my garden, which is 
Paradise.” 


And when the children ran in that afternoon, they found the Giant lying 
dead under the tree, all covered with white blossoms. 


GEORGE SAND 


1897 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Notes on Novelists, by Henry James 


| have been reading in the Revue de Paris for November 1st, 1896, some 
fifty pages, of an extraordinary interest, which have had in respect to 

an old admiration a remarkable effect. Undoubtedly for other admirers 
too who have come to fifty year—admirers, | mean, once eager, of the 
distinguished woman involved—the perusal of the letters addressed by 
George Sand to Alfred de Musset in the course of a famous friendship 
will have stirred in an odd fashion the ashes of an early ardour. | 

speak of ashes because early ardours for the most part burn themselves 
out, while the place they hold in our lives varies, | think, mainly 
according to the degree of tenderness with which we gather up and 
preserve their dust; and | speak of oddity because in the present case 

it is difficult to say whether the agitation of the embers results at 

last in a returning glow or in a yet more sensible chill. That indeed is 
perhaps a small question compared with the simple pleasure of the 
reviving emotion. One reads and wonders and enjoys again, just for the 
sake of the renewal. The small fry of the hour submit to further 
shrinkage, and we revert with a sigh of relief to the free genius and 

large life of one of the greatest of all masters of expression. Do 

people still handle the works of this master—people other than young 
ladies studying French with La “Mare au Diable” and a dictionary? Are 
there persons who still read “Valentine”? Are there others capable of 
losing themselves in “Mauprat”? Has “André,” the exquisite, dropped out 
of knowledge, and is any one left who remembers “Teverino”? | ask these 
questions for the mere sweet sound of them, without the least 
expectation of an answer. | remember asking them twenty years ago, after 
Madame Sand’s death, and not then being hopeful of the answer of the 
future. But the only response that matters to us perhaps is our own, 
even if it be after all somewhat ambiguous. “André” and “Valentine” then 
are rather on our shelves than in our hands, but in the light of what is 
given us in the “Revue de Paris” who shall say that we do not, and with 
avidity, “read” George Sand? She died in 1876, but she lives again 
intensely in these singular pages, both as to what in her spirit was 

most attaching and what most disconcerting. We are vague as to what they 
may represent for the generation that has come to the front since her 
death; nothing, | dare say, very imposing or even very pleasing. But 
they give out a great deal to a reader for whom thirty years ago—the 
best time to have taken her as a whole—she was a high clear figure, a 
great familiar magician. This impression is a strange mixture, but 
perhaps not quite incommunicable; and we are steeped as we receive it in 
one of the most curious episodes in the annals of the literary race. 


It is the great interest of such an episode that, apart from its 
proportionate place in the unfolding of a personal life it has a 

wonderful deal to say on the relation between experience and art at 
large. It constitutes an eminent special case, in which the workings of 
that relation are more or less uncovered; a case too of which one of the 
most striking notes is that we are in possession of it almost 

exclusively by the act of one of the persons concerned. Madame Sand at 
least, as we see to-day, was eager to leave nothing undone that could 
make us further acquainted than we were before with one of the liveliest 
chapters of her personal history. We cannot, doubtless, be sure that her 
conscious purpose in the production of “Elle et Lui” was to show us the 
process by which private ecstasies and pains find themselves transmuted 
in the artist’s workshop into promising literary material—any more than 
we can be certain of her motive for making toward the end of her life 
earnest and complete arrangements for the ultimate publication of the 
letters in which the passion is recorded and in which we can remount to 
the origin of the volume. If “Elle et Lui” had been the inevitable 

picture, postponed and retouched, of the great adventure of her youth, 
so the letters show us the crude primary stuff from which the moral 
detachment of the book was distilled. Were they to be given to the world 
for the encouragement of the artist-nature—as a contribution to the 
view that no suffering is great enough, no emotion tragic enough to 
exclude the hope that such pangs may sooner or later be esthetically 
assimilated? Was the whole proceeding, in intention, a frank plea for 

the intellectual and in some degree even the commercial profit, to a 
robust organism, of a store of erotic reminiscence? Whatever the reasons 
behind the matter, that is to a certain extent the moral of the strange 
story. 


It may be objected that this moral is qualified to come home to us only 
when the relation between art and experience really proves a happier one 
than it may be held to have proved in the combination before us. The 
element in danger of being most absent from the process is the element 
of dignity, and its presence, so far as that may ever at all be hoped 

for in an appeal from a personal quarrel, is assured only in proportion 

as the esthetic event, standing on its own feet, represents a noble 

gift. It was vain, the objector may say, for our author to pretend to 
justify by so slight a performance as “Elle et Lui” that sacrifice of 

all delicacy which has culminated in this supreme surrender. “If you 
sacrifice all delicacy,” | hear such a critic contend, “show at least 

that you were right by giving us a masterpiece. The novel in question is 
no more a masterpiece,” | even hear him proceed, “than any other of the 
loose liquid lucid works of its author. By your supposition of a great 
intention you give much too fine an account on the one hand of a 


personal habit of incontinence and on the other of a literary habit of 
egotism. Madame Sand, in writing her tale and in publishing her 
love-letters, obeyed no prompting more exalted than that of exhibiting 
her personal (in which | include her verbal) facility, and of doing so 

at the cost of whatever other persons might be concerned; and you are 
therefore—and you might as well immediately confess it—thrown back for 
the element of interest on the attraction of her general eloquence, the 
plausibility of her general manner and the great number of her 
particular confidences. You are thrown back on your mere curiosity or 
sympathy—thrown back from any question of service rendered to ‘art. 
One might be thrown back doubtless still further even than such remarks 
would represent if one were not quite prepared with the confession they 
propose. It is only because such a figure is interesting—in every 
manifestation—that its course is marked for us by vivid footprints and 
possible lessons. And to enable us to find these it scarcely need have 
aimed after all so extravagantly high. George Sand lived her remarkable 
life and drove her perpetual pen, but the illustration that | began by 
speaking of is for ourselves to gather—if we can. 


xm 


| remember hearing many years ago in Paris an anecdote for the truth of 
which | am far from vouching, though it professed to come direct—an 
anecdote that has recurred to me more than once in turning over the 
revelations of the Revue de Paris, and without the need of the special 
reminder (in the shape of an allusion to her intimacy with the hero of 
the story) contained in those letters to Sainte-Beuve which are 

published in the number of November 15th. Prosper Mérimée was said to 
have related—in a reprehensible spirit—that during a term of 

association with the author of “Lélia” he once opened his eyes, in the 
raw winter dawn, to see his companion, in a dressing-gown, on her knees 
before the domestic hearth, a candlestick beside her and a red _madras_ 
round her head, making bravely, with her own hands, the fire that was to 
enable her to sit down betimes to urgent pen and paper. The story 
represents him as having felt that the spectacle chilled his ardour and 
tried his taste; her appearance was unfortunate, her occupation an 
inconsequence and her industry a reproof—the result of all of which was 
a lively irritation and an early rupture. To the firm admirer of Madame 
Sand’s prose the little sketch has a very different value, for it 

presents her in an attitude which is the very key to the enigma, the 
answer to most of the questions with which her character confronts us. 
She rose early because she was pressed to write, and she was pressed to 
write because she had the greatest instinct of expression ever conferred 
on a woman; a faculty that put a premium on all passion, on all pain, on 
all experience and all exposure, on the greatest variety of ties and the 
smallest reserve about them. The really interesting thing in these 
posthumous _laideurs_ is the way the gift, the voice, carries its 
possessor through them and lifts her on the whole above them. It gave 


her, it may be confessed at the outset and in spite of all magnanimities 
in the use of it, an unfair advantage in every connection. So at least 

we must continue to feel till—for our appreciation of this particular 
one—we have Alfred de Musset’s share of the correspondence. For we 
Shall have it at last, in whatever faded fury or beauty it may still 
possess—to that we may make up our minds. Let the galled jade wince, it 
is only a question of time. The greatest of literary quarrels will in 

short, on the general ground, once more come up—the quarrel beside 
which all others are mild and arrangeable, the eternal dispute between 
the public and the private, between curiosity and delicacy. 


This discussion is precisely all the sharper because it takes place for 
each of us within as well as without. When we wish to know at all we 
wish to know everything; yet there happen to be certain things of which 
no better description can be given than that they are simply none of our 
business. “What _is_ then forsooth of our business?” the genuine analyst 
may always ask; and he may easily challenge us to produce any rule of 
general application by which we shall know when to push in and when to 
back out. “In the first place,” he may continue, “half the ‘interesting’ 
people in the world have at one time or another set themselves to drag 
us in with all their might; and what in the world in such a relation is 

the observer that he should absurdly pretend to be in more of a flutter 
than the object observed? The mannikin, in all schools, is at an early 
stage of study of the human form inexorably superseded by the man. Say 
that we are to give up the attempt to understand: it might certainly be 
better so, and there would be a delightful side to the new arrangement. 
But in the name of common-sense don’t say that the continuity of life is 
not to have some equivalent in the continuity of pursuit, the renewal of 
phenomena in the renewal of notation. There is not a door you can lock 
here against the critic or the painter, not a cry you can raise ora 

long face you can pull at him, that are not quite arbitrary things. The 
only thing that makes the observer competent is that he is neither 
afraid nor ashamed; the only thing that makes him decent—just 
think!—is that he is not superficial.” All this is very well, but 

somehow we all equally feel that there is clean linen and soiled and 

that life would be intolerable without some acknowledgment even by the 
pushing of such a thing as forbidden ground. M. Emile Zola, at the 
moment | write, gives to the world his reasons for rejoicing in the 
publication of the physiological enquéte_ of Dr. Toulouse—a marvellous 
catalogue or handbook of M. Zola’s outward and inward parts, which 
leaves him not an inch of privacy, so to speak, to stand on, leaves him 
nothing about himself that is _for_ himself, for his friends, his 

relatives, his intimates, his lovers, for discovery, for emulation, for 

fond conjecture or flattering deluded envy. It is enough for M. Zola 

that everything is for the public and no sacrifice worth thinking of 

when it is a question of presenting to the open mouth of that apparently 


gorged but still gaping monster the smallest spoonful of truth. The 
truth, to his view, is never either ridiculous or unclean, and the way 
to a better life lies through telling it, so far as possible, about 
everything and about every one. 


There would probably be no difficulty in agreeing to this if it didn’t 

seem on the part of the speaker the result of a rare confusion between 
give and take, between “truth” and information. The true thing that most 
matters to us is the true thing we have most use for, and there are 
surely many occasions on which the truest thing of all is the necessity 

of the mind, its simple necessity of feeling. Whether it feels in order 

to learn or learns in order to feel, the event is the same: the side on 
which it shall most feel will be the side to which it will most incline. 

If it feels more about a Zola functionally undeciphered it will be 
governed more by that particular truth than by the truth about his 
digestive idiosyncrasies, or even about his “olfactive perceptions” and 
his “arithmomania or impulse to count.” An affirmation of our “mere 
taste” may very supposedly be our individual contribution to the general 
clearing up. Nothing often is less superficial than to ignore and 

overlook, or more constructive (for living and feeling at all) than to 

want impatiently to choose. If we are aware that in the same way as 
about a Zola undeciphered we should have felt more about a George Sand 
unexposed, the true thing we have gained becomes a poor substitute for 
the one we have lost; and | scarce see what difference it makes that the 
view of the elder novelist appears in this matter quite to march with 

that of the younger. | hasten to add that as to being of course asked 

why in the world with such a leaning we have given time either to M. 
Zola’s physician or to Musset’s correspondent, this is only another 
illustration of the bewildering state of the subject. 


When we meet on the broad highway the rueful denuded figure we need 
some 

presence of mind to decide whether to cut it dead or to lead it gently 
home, and meanwhile the fatal complication easily occurs. We have 
_seen_, ina flash of our own wit, and mystery has fled with a shriek. 
These encounters are indeed accidents which may at any time take place, 
and the general guarantee in a noisy world lies, | judge, not so much in 
any hope of really averting them as in a regular organisation of the 
struggle. The reporter and the reported have duly and equally to 
understand that they carry their life in their hands. There are secrets 

for privacy and silence; let them only be cultivated on the part of the 
hunted creature with even half the method with which the love of 
sport—or call it the historic sense—is cultivated on the part of the 
investigator. They have been left too much to the natural, the 

instinctive man; but they will be twice as effective after it begins to 

be observed that they may take their place among the triumphs of 


civilisation. Then at last the game will be fair and the two forces face 

to face; it will be “pull devil, pull tailor,” and the hardest pull will 
doubtless provide the happiest result. Then the cunning of the inquirer, 
envenomed with resistance, will exceed in subtlety and ferocity anything 
we to-day conceive, and the pale forewarned victim, with every track 
covered, every paper burnt and every letter unanswered, will, in the 
tower of art, the invulnerable granite, stand, without a sally, the 

siege of all the years. 


It was not in the tower of art that George Sand ever shut herself up; 

but | come back to a point already made in saying that it is in the 

citadel of style that, notwithstanding rash _sorties_, she continues to 
hold out. The outline of the complicated story that was to cause so much 
ink to flow gives, even with the omission of a hundred features, a 

direct measure of the strain to which her astonishing faculty was 
exposed. In the summer of 1833, as a woman of nearly thirty, she 
encountered Alfred de Musset, who was six years her junior. In spite of 
their youth they were already somewhat bowed by the weight of a troubled 
past. Musset, at twenty-three, had that of his confirmed libertinism—so 
Madame Arvéde Barine, who has had access to materials, tells us in the 
admirable short biography of the poet contributed to the rather markedly 
unequal but very interesting series of Hachette’s Grands Ecrivains 
Francais. Madame Sand had a husband, a son and a daughter, and the 
impress of that succession of lovers—Jules Sandeau had been one, 
Prosper Mérimée another—to which she so freely alludes in the letters 
to Sainte-Beuve, a friend more disinterested than these and qualified to 
give much counsel in exchange for much confidence. It cannot be said 
that the situation of either of our young persons was of good omen for a 
happy relation, but they appear to have burnt their ships with much 
promptitude and a great blaze, and in the December of that year they 
started together for Italy. The following month saw them settled, ona 
frail basis, in Venice, where the elder companion remained till late in 

the summer of 1834 and where she wrote, in part, “Jacques” and the 
“Lettres d’un Voyageur,” as well as “André” and “Léone-Léoni,” and 
gathered the impressions to be embodied later in half-a-dozen stories 
with Italian titles—notably in the delightful “Consuelo.” The journey, 

the Italian climate, the Venetian winter at first agreed with neither of 
the friends; they were both taken ill—the young man very gravely—and 
after a stay of three months Musset returned, alone and much ravaged, to 
Paris. 


In the meantime a great deal had happened, for their union had been 
stormy and their security small. Madame Sand had nursed her companion in 


illness (a matter-of-course office, it must be owned) and her companion 
had railed at his nurse in health. A young physician, called in, had 
become a close friend of both parties, but more particularly a close 
friend of the lady, and it was to his tender care that on quitting the 
scene Musset solemnly committed her. She took up life with Pietro 
Pagello—the transition is startling—for the rest of her stay, and on 

her journey back to France he was no inconsiderable part of her luggage. 
He was simple, robust and kind—not a man of genius. He remained, 
however, but a short time in Paris; in the autumn of 1834 he returned to 
Italy, to live on till our own day but never again, so far as we know, 

to meet his illustrious mistress. Her intercourse with her poet was, in 

all its intensity, one may almost say its ferocity, promptly renewed, 

and was sustained in that key for several months more. The effect of 
this strange and tormented passion on the mere student of its records is 
simply to make him ask himself what on earth is the matter with the 
subjects of it. Nothing is more easy than to say, as | have intimated, 
that it has no need of records and no need of students; but this leaves 
out of account the thick medium of genius in which it was foredoomed to 
disport itself. It was self-registering, as the phrase is, for the 

genius on both sides happened to be the genius of eloquence. It is all 
rapture and all rage and all literature. The “Lettres d’un Voyageur” 
spring from the thick of the fight; “La Confession d’un Enfant du 

Siecle” and “Les Nuits” are immediate echoes of the concert. The lovers 
are naked in the market-place and perform for the benefit of society. 
The matter with them, to the perception of the stupefied spectator, is 
that they entertained for each other every feeling in life but the 

feeling of respect. What the absence of that article may do for the 
passion of hate is apparently nothing to what it may do for the passion 
of love. 


By our unhappy pair at any rate the luxury in question—the little 

luxury of plainer folk—was not to be purchased, and in the comedy of 
their despair and the tragedy of their recovery nothing is more striking 
than their convulsive effort either to reach up to it or to do without 

it. They would have given for it all else they possessed, but they only 
meet in their struggle the inexorable never_. They strain and pant and 
gasp, they beat the air in vain for the cup of cold water of their hell. 
They missed it in a way for which none of their superiorities could make 
up. Their great affliction was that each found in the life of the other 

an armoury of weapons to wound. Young as they were, young as Musset was 
in particular, they appeared to have afforded each other in that 

direction the most extraordinary facilities; and nothing in the matter 

of the mutual consideration that failed them is more sad and strange 
than that even in later years, when their rage, very quickly, had 

cooled, they never arrived at simple silence. For Madame Sand, in her so 
much longer life, there was no hush, no letting alone; though it would 


be difficult indeed to exaggerate the depth of relative indifference 

from which, a few years after Musset’s death, such a production as “Elle 
et Lui” could spring. Of course there had been floods of tenderness, of 
forgiveness; but those, for all their beauty of expression, are quite 
another matter. It is just the fact of our sense of the ugliness of so 

much of the episode that makes a wonder and a force of the fine style, 
all round, in which it is offered us. That force is in its turn a sort 

of clue to guide, or perhaps rather a sign to stay, our feet in paths 

after all not the most edifying. It gives a degree of importance to the 
somewhat squalid and the somewhat ridiculous story, and, for the old 
George-Sandist at least, lends a positive spell to the smeared and 
yellowed paper, the blotted and faded ink. In this twilight of 

association we seem to find a reply to our own challenge and to be able 
to tell ourselves why we meddle with such old dead squabbles and waste 
our time with such grimacing ghosts. If we were superior to the 
weakness, moreover, how should we make our point (which we must really 
make at any cost) as to the so valuable vivid proof that a great talent 

is the best guarantee—that it may really carry off almost anything? 


The rather sorry ghost that beckons us on furthest is the rare 
personality of Madame Sand. Under its influence—or that of old memories 
from which it is indistinguishable—we pick our steps among the 
_laideurs_ aforesaid: the misery, the levity, the brevity of it all, the 
greatest ugliness in particular that this life shows us, the way the 
devotions and passions that we see heaven and earth called to witness 
are over before we can turn round. It may be said that, for what it was, 
the intercourse of these unfortunates surely lasted long enough; but the 
answer to that is that if it had only lasted longer it wouldn’t have 

been what it was. It was not only preceded and followed by intimacies, 
on one side and the other, as unadorned by the stouter sincerity, but 
was mixed up with them in a manner that would seem to us dreadful if it 
didn’t still more seem to us droll, or rather perhaps if it didn’t 

refuse altogether to come home to us with the crudity of contemporary 
things. It is antediluvian history, a queer vanished world—another 
Venice from the actually, the deplorably familiarised, a Paris of 

greater bonhomie, an inconceivable impossible Nohant. This relegates it 
to an order agreeable somehow to the imagination of the fond 
quinquegenarian, the reader with a fund of reminiscence. The vanished 
world, the Venice unrestored, the Paris unextended, is a bribe to his 
judgment; he has even a glance of complacency for the lady’s liberal 
_foyer_. Liszt, one lovely year at Nohant, “jouait du piano au 
rez-de-chaussée, et les rossignols, ivres de musique et de soleil, 
s’égosillaient avec rage sur les lilas environnants.” The beautiful 
manner confounds itself with the conditions in which it was exercised, 
the large liberty and variety overflow into admirable prose, and the 
whole thing makes a charming faded medium in which Chopin gives a hand 


to Consuelo and the small Fadette has her elbows on the table of 
Flaubert. 


There is a terrible letter of the autumn of 1834 in which our heroine 

has recourse to Alfred Tattet on a dispute with the bewildered ; 
Pagello—a disagreeable matter that involved a question of money. “A 
Venise il comprenait,” she somewhere says, “a Paris il ne comprend 

plus.” It was a proof of remarkable intelligence that he did understand 

in Venice, where he had become a lover in the presence and with the 
exalted approval of an immediate predecessor—an alternate 
representative of the part, whose turn had now, on the removal to Paris, 
come round again and in whose resumption of office it was looked to him 
to concur. This attachment—to Pagello—had lasted but a few months; yet 
already it was the prey of complication and change, and its sun appears 
to have set in no very graceful fashion. We are not here in truth among 
very graceful things, in spite of superhuman attitudes and great 

romantic flights. As to these forced notes Madame Arvede Barine 
judiciously says that the picture of them contained in the letters to 

which she had had access, and some of which are before us, “presents an 
example extraordinary and unmatched of what the romantic spirit could do 
with beings who had become its prey.” She adds that she regards the 
records in question, “in which we follow step by step the ravages of the 
monster,” as “one of the most precious psychological documents of the 
first half of the century.” That puts the story on its true footing, 

though we may regret that it should not divide these documentary honours 
more equally with some other story in which the monster has not quite so 
much the best of it. But it is the misfortune of the comparatively short 
and simple annals of conduct and character that they should ever seem to 
us somehow to cut less deep. Scarce—to quote again his best 
biographer—had Musset, at Venice, begun to recover from his illness 
than the two lovers were seized afresh by le vertige du sublime et de 
l’impossible_. “Ils imaginérent les déviations de sentiment les plus 
bizarres, et leur intérieur fut le théatre de scénes qui égalaient en 
étrangeté les fantaisies les plus audacieuses de la littérature 
contemporaine;” that is of the literature of their own day. The register 

of virtue contains no such lively items—save indeed in so far as these 
contortions and convulsions were a conscious tribute to virtue. 


Ten weeks after Musset has left her in Venice his relinquished but not 
dissevered mistress writes to him in Paris: “God keep you, my friend, in 
your present disposition of heart and mind. Love is a temple built by 

the lover to an object more or less worthy of his worship, and what is 
grand in the thing is not so much the god as the altar. Why should you 

be afraid of the risk?”—of a new mistress she means. There would seem 

to be reasons enough why he should have been afraid, but nothing is more 
characteristic than her eagerness to push him into the arms of another 


woman—more characteristic either of her whole philosophy in these 
matters or of their tremendous, though somewhat conflicting, effort to 

be good. She is to be good by showing herself so superior to jealousy as 
to stir up in him a new appetite for a new object, and he is to be so by 
satisfying it to the full. It appears not to occur to either one that in 

such an arrangement his own honesty is rather sacrificed. Or is it 

indeed because he has scruples—or even a sense of humour—that she 
insists with such ingenuity and such eloquence? “Let the idol stand long 
or let it soon break, you will in either case have built a beautiful 

shrine. Your soul will have lived in it, have filled it with divine 

incense, and a soul like yours must produce great works. The god will 
change perhaps, the temple will last as long as yourself.” “Perhaps,” 
under the circumstances, was charming. The letter goes on with the ample 
flow that was always at the author’s command—an ease of suggestion and 
generosity, of beautiful melancholy acceptance, in which we foresee, on 
her own horizon, the dawn of new suns. Her simplifications are 
delightful—they remained so to the end; her touch is a wondrous 
sleight-of-hand. The whole of this letter in short is a splendid 

utterance and a masterpiece of the shade of sympathy, not perhaps the 
clearest, which consists of wishing another to feel as you feel 

yourself. To feel as George Sand felt, however, one had to be, like 

George Sand, of the true male inwardness; which poor Musset was far from 
being. This, we surmise, was the case with most of her lovers, and the 
truth that makes the idea of her _liaison_ with Mérimée, who _was_ ofa 
consistent virility, sound almost like a union against nature. She 

repeats to her correspondent, on grounds admirably stated, the 
injunction that he is to give himself up, to let himself go, to take his 
chance. That he took it we all know—he followed her advice only too 
well. It is indeed not long before his manner of doing so draws from her 

a cry of distress. “Ta conduite est déplorable, impossible. Mon Dieu, a 
quelle vie vais-je te laisser? l’ivresse, le vin, les filles, et encore 

et toujours!” But apprehensions were now too late; they would have been 
too late at the very earliest stage of this celebrated connection. 


The great difficulty was that, though they were sublime, the couple were 
really not serious. But on the other hand if on a lady’s part in sucha 
relation the want of sincerity or of constancy is a grave reproach the 
matter is a good deal modified when the lady, as | have mentioned, 
happens to be—I may not go so far as to say a gentleman. That George 
Sand just fell short of this character was the greatest difficulty of 

all; because if a woman, in a love affair, may be—for all she is to 

gain or to lose—what she likes, there is only one thing that, to carry 

it off with any degree of credit, a man may be. Madame Sand forgot this 


on the day she published “Elle et Lui”; she forgot it again more gravely 
when she bequeathed to the great snickering public these present shreds 
and relics of unutterably personal things. The aberration refers itself 

to the strange lapses of still other occasions—notably to the 
extraordinary absence of scruples with which she in the delightful 
“Histoire de ma Vie” gives away, as we Say, the character of her 
remarkable mother. The picture is admirable for vividness, for breadth 

of touch; it would be perfect from any hand not a daughter’s, and we ask 
ourselves wonderingly how through all the years, to make her capable of 
it, a long perversion must have worked and the filial fibre—or rather 

the general flower of sensibility—have been battered. Not this 

particular anomaly, however, but many another, yields to the reflection 
that as just after her death a very perceptive person who had known her 
well put it to the author of these remarks, she was a woman quite by 
accident. Her immense plausibility was almost the only sign of her sex. 
She needed always to prove that she had been in the right; as how indeed 
could a person fail to who, thanks to the special equipment | have 
named, might prove it so brilliantly? It is not too much to say of her 

gift of expression—and | have already in effect said so—that from 
beginning to end it floated her over the real as a high tide floats a 

ship over the bar. She was never left awkwardly straddling on the 
sandbank of fact. 


For the rest, in any case, with her free experience and her free use of 

it, her literary style, her love of ideas and questions, of science and 
philosophy, her comradeship, her boundless tolerance, her intellectual 
patience, her personal good-humour and perpetual tobacco (she smoked 
long before women at large felt the cruel obligation), with all these 
things and many | don’t mention she had more of the inward and outward 
of the other sex than of her own. She had above all the mark that, to 
speak at this time of day with a freedom for which her action in the 
matter of publicity gives us warrant, the history of her personal 

passions reads singularly like a chronicle of the ravages of some male 
celebrity. Her relations with men closely resembled those relations with 
women that, from the age of Pericles or that of Petrarch, have been 
complacently commemorated as stages in the unfolding of the great 
statesman and the great poet. It is very much the same large list, the 
same story of free appropriation and consumption. She appeared in short 
to have lived through a succession of such ties exactly in the manner of 
a Goethe, a Byron or a Napoleon; and if millions of women, of course, of 
every condition, had had more lovers, it was probable that no woman 
independently so occupied and so diligent had had, as might be said, 
more unions. Her fashion was quite her own of extracting from this sort 
of experience all that it had to give her and being withal only the more 
just and bright and true, the more sane and superior, improved and 
improving. She strikes us as in the benignity of such an intercourse 


even more than maternal: not so much the mere fond mother as the 
supersensuous grandmother of the wonderful affair. Is not that 
practically the character in which Thérése Jacques studies to present 
herself to Laurent de Fauvel? the light in which “Lucrezia Floriani” (a 
memento of a friendship for Chopin, for Liszt) shows the heroine as 
affected toward Prince Karol and his friend? George Sand is too 
inveterately moral, too preoccupied with that need to do good which is 
in art often the enemy of doing well; but in all her work the 

story-part, as children call it, has the freshness and good faith of a 
monastic legend. It is just possible indeed that the moral idea was the 
real mainspring of her course—|I mean a sense of the duty of avenging on 
the unscrupulous race of men their immemorial selfish success with the 
plastic race of women. Did she wish above all to turn the tables—to 
show how the sex that had always ground the other in the volitional mill 
was on occasion capable of being ground? 


However this may be, nothing is more striking than the inward impunity 
with which she gave herself to conditions that are usually held to 

denote or to involve a state of demoralisation. This impunity (to speak 
only of consequences or features that concern us) was not, | admit, 
complete, but it was sufficiently so to warrant us in saying that no one 
was ever less demoralised. She presents a case prodigiously discouraging 
to the usual view—the view that there is no surrender to 

“unconsecrated” passion that we escape paying for in one way or another. 
It is frankly difficult to see where this eminent woman conspicuously 
paid. She positively got off from paying—and in a cloud of fluency and 
dignity, benevolence, competence, intelligence. She sacrificed, it is 

true, a handful of minor coin—suffered by failing wholly to grasp in 

her picture of life certain shades and certain delicacies. What she paid 
was this irrecoverable loss of her touch for them. That is undoubtedly 
one of the reasons why to-day the picture in question has perceptibly 
faded, why there are persons who would perhaps even go so far as to say 
that it has really a comic side. She doesn’t know, according to such 
persons, her right hand from her left, the crooked from the straight and 
the clean from the unclean: it was a sense she lacked or a tact she had 
rubbed off, and her great work is by the fatal twist quite as lopsided a 
monument as the leaning tower of Pisa. Some readers may charge her with 
a graver confusion still—the incapacity to distinguish between fiction 

and fact, the truth straight from the well and the truth curling in 

steam from the kettle and preparing the comfortable tea. There is no 
word oftener on her pen, they will remind us, than the verb to 

“arrange.” She arranged constantly, she arranged beautifully; but from 
this point of view, that of a general suspicion of arrangements, she 
always proved too much. Turned over in the light of it the story of 

“Elle et Lui” for instance is an attempt to prove that the mistress of 
Laurent de Fauvel was little less than a prodigy of virtue. What is 


there not, the intemperate admirer may be challenged to tell us, an 
attempt to prove in “L’Histoire de ma Vie”?—a work from which we gather 
every delightful impression but the impression of an impeccable 

veracity. 


These reservations may, however, all be sufficiently just without 
affecting our author’s peculiar air of having eaten her cake and had it, 
been equally initiated in directions the most opposed. Of how much cake 
she partook the letters to Musset and Sainte-Beuve well show us, and yet 
they fall in at the same time, on other sides, with all that was noble 

in her mind, all that is beautiful in the books just mentioned and in 

the six volumes of the general “Correspondance: 1812-1876,” out of which 
Madame Sand comes so immensely to her advantage. She had, as liberty, 
all the adventures of which the dots are so put on the i’s by the 
documents lately published, and then she had, as law, as honour and 
serenity, all her fine reflections on them and all her splendid busy 
literary use of them. Nothing perhaps gives more relief to her masculine 
stamp than the rare art and success with which she cultivated an 
equilibrium. She made from beginning to end a masterly study of 
composure, absolutely refusing to be upset, closing her door at last 
against the very approach of irritation and surprise. She had arrived at 
her quiet elastic synthesis—a good-humour, an indulgence that were an 
armour of proof. The great felicity of all this was that it was neither 
indifference nor renunciation, but on the contrary an intense partaking; 
imagination, affection, sympathy and life, the way she had found for 
herself of living most and living longest. However well it all agreed 

with her happiness and her manners, it agrees still better with her 

style, as to which we come back with her to the sense that this was 
really her point d’appui_ or sustaining force. Most people have to say, 
especially about themselves, only what they can; but she said—and we 
nowhere see it better than in the letters to Musset—everything in life 
that she wanted. We can well imagine the effect of that consciousness on 
the nerves of this particular correspondent, his own poor gift of 
occasional song (to be so early spent) reduced to nothing by so 
unequalled a command of the last word. We feel it, | hasten to add, this 
last word, in all her letters: the occasion, no matter which, gathers it 
from her as the breeze gathers the scent from the garden. It is always 
the last word of sympathy and sense, and we meet it on every page of the 
voluminous “Correspondance.” These pages are not so “clever” as those, 
in the same order, of some other famous hands—the writer always denied, 
justly enough, that she had either wit or presence of mind—and they are 
not a product of high spirits or of a marked avidity for gossip. But 

they have admirable ease, breadth and generosity; they are the clear 
quiet overflow of a very full cup. They speak above all for the author’s 
great gift, her eye for the inward drama. Her hand is always on the 
fiddle-string, her ear is always at the heart. It was in the soul, ina 


word, that she saw the drama begin, and to the soul that, after whatever 
outward flourishes, she saw it confidently come back. She herself lived 
with all her perceptions and in all her chambers—not merely in the 
showroom of the shop. This brings us once more to the question of the 
instrument and the tone, and to our idea that the tone, when you are so 
lucky as to possess it, may be of itself a solution. 


By a solution | mean a secret for saving not only your reputation but 
your life—that of your soul; an antidote to dangers which the unendowed 
can hope to escape by no process less uncomfortable or less inglorious 
than that of prudence and precautions. The unendowed must go round 
about, the others may go straight through the wood. Their weaknesses, 
those of the others, shall be as well redeemed as their books shall be 
well preserved; it may almost indeed be said that they are made wise in 
spite of themselves. If you have never in all your days had_ a weakness 
worth mentioning, you can be after all no more, at the very most, than 
large and cheerful and imperturbable. All these things Madame Sand 
managed to be on just the terms she had found, as we see, most 
convenient. So much, | repeat, does there appear to be in a tone. But if 
the perfect possession of one made her, as it well might, an optimist, 
the action of it is perhaps more consistently happy in her letters and 

her personal records than in her “creative” work. Her novels to-day have 
turned rather pale and faint, as if the image projected—not intense, 

not absolutely concrete—failed to reach completely the mind’s eye. And 
the odd point is that the wonderful charm of expression is not really a 
remedy for this lack of intensity, but rather an aggravation of it 

through a sort of suffusion of the whole thing by the voice and speech 

of the author. These things set the subject, whatever it be, afloat in 

the upper air, where it takes a happy bath of brightness and vagueness 
or swims like a soap-bubble kept up by blowing. This is no drawback when 
she is on the ground of her own life, to which she is tied by a certain 
number of tangible threads; but to embark on one of her confessed 
fictions is to have—after all that has come and gone, in our time, in 

the trick of persuasion—a little too much the feeling of going up ina 
balloon. We are borne by a fresh cool current and the car delightfully 
dangles; but as we peep over the sides we see things—as we usually know 
them—at a dreadful drop beneath. Or perhaps a better way to express the 
sensation is to say what | have just been struck with in the re-perusal 

of “Elle et Lui”; namely that this book, like others by the same hand, 
affects the reader—and the impression is of the oddest—not as a first 
but as a second echo or edition of the immediate real, or in other words 
of the subject. The tale may in this particular be taken as typical of 

the author’s manner; beautifully told, but told, as if on a last remove 
from the facts, by some one repeating what he has read or what he has 
had from another and thereby inevitably becoming more general and 
superficial, missing or forgetting the “hard” parts and slurring them 


over and making them up. Of everything but feelings the presentation is 
dim. We recognise that we shall never know the original narrator and 
that the actual introducer is the only one we can deal with. But we sigh 
perhaps as we reflect that we may never confront her with her own 
informant. 


To that, however, we must resign ourselves; for | remember in time that 
the volume from which | take occasion to speak with this levity is the 
work that | began by pronouncing a precious illustration. With the aid 

of the disclosures of the Revue de Paris it was, as | hinted, to show us 
that no mistakes and no pains are too great to be, in the air of art, 
triumphantly convertible. Has it really performed this function? | thumb 
again my copy of the limp little novel and wonder what, alas, | shall 
reply. The case is extreme, for it was the case of a suggestive 
experience particularly dire, and the literary flower that has bloomed 
upon it is not quite the full-blown rose. “Oeuvre de rancune” Arvede 
Barine pronounces it, and if we take it as that we admit that the 

artist’s distinctness from her material was not ideally complete. Shall 

| not better the question by saying that it strikes me less as a work of 
rancour than—in a peculiar degree—as a work of egotism? It becomes in 
that light at any rate a sufficiently happy affirmation of the author’s 
infallible form. This form was never a more successful vehicle for the 
conveyance of sweet reasonableness. It is all superlatively calm and 
clear; there never was a kinder, balmier last word. Whatever the measure 
of justice of the particular representation, moreover, the picture has 
only to be put beside the recent documents, the “study,” as | may call 
them, to illustrate the general phenomenon. Even if “Elle et Lui” is not 
the full-blown rose we have enough here to place in due relief an 
irrepressible tendency to bloom. In fact | seem already to discern that 
tendency in the very midst of the storm; the “tone” in the letters too 
has its own way and performs on its own account—which is but another 
manner of saying that the literary instinct, in the worst shipwreck, is 
never out of its depth. The worker observed at the fire by Mérimée could 
be drowned but in an ocean of ink. Is that a sufficient account of what 

| have called the laying bare of the relation between experience and 
art? With the two elements, the life and the genius, face to face—the 
smutches and quarrels at one end of the chain and the high luminosity at 
the other—does some essential link still appear to be missing? How do 
the graceless facts after all confound themselves with the beautiful 
spirit? They do so, incontestably, before our eyes, and the 

mystification remains. We try to trace the process, but before we break 
down we had better perhaps hasten to grant that—so far at least as 
George Sand is concerned—some of its steps are impenetrable secrets of 
the grand manner. 


ll. A Typical Female-Impersonation Spree. 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of 

The female-impersonators, by Ralph Werther 
1922 


The one evening a week on which | (the scholar spirit) surrendered, | 
called “going on a female-impersonation spree.” The typical spree did 
not occur until the December (1894) of my senior year. | had become 
somewhat adept in the art of impersonation through a year’s 
apprenticeship in the Mulberry Street Italian quarter. As that training 
has been detailed in my AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ANDROGYNE and THE 
RIDDLE OF THE UNDERWORLD, | omit it here. 


On the afternoon preceding a spree, | would be overwhelmed with dread 
and melancholia. | dreaded disclosure, which | realized would mean 
expulsion from the university because of the full-fledged man’s horror 

of a sexual cripple. | dreaded possible disfigurement by blows—or even 
murder—by one of the numerous prudes who detest extreme effeminacy ina 
male (Supposed). | was melancholy because about to embark on something 
that my puritan training had impressed me as in the highest degree 
disgraceful, and that | secretly wished | did not have to undertake. But 

to be contented and even happy for the following week and to guarantee 
that tranquillity necessary for the best scholarly success, the weekly 

spree was unavoidable. 


Only a handful of upper-class female-impersonators adopt feminine attire 
for street wear. For myself (being a university student, and 

subsequently an honored member of a learned profession) it was too 
[Sidenote: Fairies Are Extreme Dressers. ] risky. | merely kept some 
feminine finery locked up in my room for occasional decoration of my 
person while | gazed in the mirror. But during the eighteen months that 
my sprees were staged in the Fourteenth Street Rialto and the six years 
on or near military reservations in New York’s suburbs, my attire was as 
fancy and flashy as a youth dare adopt. Fairies are extreme dressers and 
excessively vain. To strange adolescents whom | passed on the street | 
proclaimed myself as a female-impersonator through always wearing white 
kids and large red neck-bow with fringed ends hanging down over my 
lapels. 


| would set out from my lodgings with the feelings of a soldier entering 

a terrific battle from which he realizes he may never return. As the car 
carried me farther and farther from where | staged the puritan student 

life and nearer and nearer to where | staged the “French doll-baby” 

life, my overwhelming melancholia would gradually give way to a sense of 


gladness that in a few minutes | would find myself again on “Jennie 
June’s” stamping-ground. | had left at home all my masculinity (a very 
poor variety). The innate feminine, strangled for a week in order that | 
might climb, round by round, the ladder to an honored place in the 
learned world, now held complete sway. 


During the last decade of the 19th century, the Fourteenth Street Rialto 
ranked second only to the “Tenderloin” as an amusement center in the 
entire metropolitan district. While it still holds the same rank in 

1921, its present night life is only a shadow of what it was. A quarter 
of a century ago, New York was wide-open, whereas for more than a 
decade, the lid has been down tight. Promenading the Rialto on 
[Sidenote: The Fourteenth Street Rialto._] an evening of 1921, the 
pedestrian would conclude that no such phenomenon as sex attraction 
existed. But during the period that | was an habitué, the Fourteenth 
Street Rialto was as gay as European bright-light districts, which | was 
fated to explore. 


[Illustration: 


Fourteenth Street Rialto, Stamping-Ground of the Hermaphroditoi 


] 
[Illustration: 
Stuyvesant Square, One of Jennie June’s Stamping Grounds 


(Usually the evening was spent on the bench where two girls are seated 
in picture.) 


] 


The Rialto is confined principally between Third Avenue and Broadway. 
While | was an habitué, theatres, museums for men only, drinking 
palaces, gambling joints, and worse abounded. 


On pleasant evenings, when the sidewalks were thronged with smartly 
dressed adolescent pleasure seekers, | would promenade—up and down, up 
and down—until | chanced to meet a coterie of young bloods who invited 
me to join them. Our evenings would be spent in pool-rooms, gambling 
joints, beer gardens of ill repute, or worse resorts. Nature made me 

proof against the vices | there witnessed. My only weakness was the 
craze for female-impersonation. My greatest joy was to flaunt myself as 

a bisexual before those who did not know my identity. | realized that 
every soul among my Rialto associates was turning his or her back on the 
Creator. But | was always determined to give Him first place in my 
affections. However, for fear of bringing reproach on religion if | 


made myself its representative—_|_, a misunderstood female-impersonator, 
whom even the Underworld in general regarded as one of the most impious 
of humans—I never mentioned the theme except under extraordinary 
circumstances. 


If the weather were bad, | would immediately enter a beer-garden and 
call for sarsaparilla. | would consume it in driblets while watching for 

the opportunity [Sidenote: Female-Ilmpersonators Popular._] to join some 
tremendously virile bachelors out for a lark. 


On the typical evening | have chosen to describe of my many passed in 
the Rialto, | happened to run across several youthful Lotharios waiting 
in front of a theatre for something “to turn up”. Only one adolescent 
“male” out of three thousand in New York City adopts the role of 
quasi-public female-impersonator. A Rialto habitué therefore does not 
often run up against one. Judging by my own experience, a 
female-impersonator proves an attraction of the first order for young 
bloods having time hanging heavy on their hands. Thus this coterie—as 
many others have done—called out jubilantly on catching sight of me: 
“Hello Jennie June!” ... “Hello sweetheart! That is what you want us to 
call you, isn’t it?” ... “Let me introduce you to Mr. A and Mr. B. They 
have never met a female-impersonator, and are dead anxious to see you 
take off a girl.” 


“And you are Jennie June, are you?” A and B exclaimed. “We have heard a 
lot about you and longed to meet you.” 


“Bon soir, messieurs,” | replied. | had a liking for addressing 
chance-met beaux in a foreign tongue. | happened to be the foremost 
linguist among the university students. 


“Bon soir, Jennie, bon soir!” 


“Meine sehr geliebten junge Herren, wie geht’s bei Ihnen?” | continued 
with a twinkle in my eye. 


“Ganz gut,” sounded the reply. New York is a Babel. On an hour’s 
promenade in the Rialto, conversation in a score of languages would 
impinge on one’s [Sidenote: _Female-Ilmpersonators Gifted. ] ear. Bright 
young men brought up in a New York foreign colony acquire a score of the 
commonest expressions in several languages. 


“I miei amici, siete amati da me,” | next declared in a third language. 


“Pee-an-gou, savez? We don’t understand Dago, Jennie. Tell us in 
American how much you love us.” 


| reply in Spanish: “Esto es lo mejor que podemos hacer. Hablemos 
ingles.” 


“Bert, Jennie seems to be a bright fellow—or girl—doesn’t she? All these 
impersonators seem to be brainy. Jennie, | don’t know whether to call 
you a fellow or a girl. Which is proper?” 


“Girl, of course,” | replied with a smile. 


“Well, fellows, Jennie June is part _he_and part she. He_ wears 
trousers, but she_ has breasts just like a woman and wants us fellows 
to regard her as a girl.” 


“Well, Jennie, if you are a girl, why do you wear breeches? And why 
don’t you let your hair grow long?” 


“Because | have the misfortune to be only part girl. | am only a girl 
incarnated in a boy’s body. But besides my girl’s mind, my entire body 
is shaped very much like a girl’s and | possess her bone and muscular 
systems. Because | am part boy, the law prohibits to me my natural or 
instinctive apparel. But you will be so kind as to overlook my not 
appearing before you in gown and picture hat, won’t you? | will make up 
for that lack by out-womaning woman in my actions. It is my nature to 
give up alll have, and do all | can, for the entertainment of 
_heroes_—as you manly fellows seem to be.” 


[Sidenote: The Hotel Comfort._] 


“Jennie, let’s walk around to the ladies’ parlor of the Hotel 
Comfort[26] and have a few drinks.” 


We arrived in an artistically furnished room 25 feet by 75. At one side 
was a bar from which waiters continuously carried drinks to the 
fifty-odd couples seated around the small ornamental tables which 
occupied most of the floor. Nearly all the patrons were under thirty, 

and absolutely all, highfliers sexually. The vast bulk merely smoked, 
drank, and “chinned.” Only a few were playing cards for money. All were 
refined and orderly. | have never circulated among more delightful 
people than | met frequently at the Hotel Comfort. 


| had become well acquainted with the proprietor and all his employees. 
For more than a year the “hotel” was substantially the home of my 
feminine personality, “Jennie June.” But this refined and luxurious 
“hotel” would have tolerated only a cultured and outwardly modest 
female-impersonator. Most examples of that biological sport were far 


below the standards of the Hotel Comfort, and would have been barred. 
But | was looked upon as a personality likely to attract a pecuniarily 
desirable class of patronage. 


My five companions and | spent an hour sipping beverages. 


[While during my twelve years as quasi-public female-impersonator, my 
companions always drank intoxicants, | always called for non-alcoholics. 
The latter’s price was double in order to discourage the consumption of 
temperance drinks. | had been brought up to loathe alcoholics, and 

during my twelve years intimacy with heavy drinkers, came to a more and 
more rational loathing. 


[Sidenote: No Alcohol, No Venereal Disease._] 


Alcoholics are by far the greatest curse of the Caucasian race. | have 

had almost unequalled opportunities for studying venereal diseases. My 
twelve years of having roues and _ filles de joies_ for bosom friends 
taught me that the presence of alcohol in the blood is the _sine qua 

non_ of venereal disease. Perhaps my greatest contribution to the 
betterment and happiness of humanity is the epigram original with 
myself: NO ALCOHOL, NO VENEREAL DISEASE. But it is necessary to be a 
TOTAL ABSTAINER. Mere moderation does not confer immunity. The total 
abstainer may possibly contract venereal disease, but it is sure to be 
benign, almost negligible, and inflicting no permanent injury. Dr. 

Robert W. Shufeldt, who as army surgeon had extensive experience in the 
treatment of venereal disease, wrote in the JOURNAL OF UROLOGY AND 
SEXOLOGY, 1917, page 458: “In my opinion, alcohol bears the 
responsibility more than any other single agent—indeed more than all the 
others put together—for ensuring venereal infection.” ] 


“Jennie, why not take a cocktail instead of a lemonade? We want to warm 
you up. Then you will give us some of your recitations and songs. Won’t 
you drink a few cocktails for my sake?” 


“| would not put the poison into my system for anybody! | do not need 
that kind of stimulant. You know what kind | need to get warmed up to 
declaiming and singing! 
[Sidenote: Female-Ilmpersonate Intoxication. _] 

“lam a-thirst, but not for wine; 

The stimulant | long for is divine; 

Poured only from your eyes in mine! 


lam a-cold, and lagging lame; 


Life creeps along my chilled frame; 
Your love will fan it into flame. 


lam a-hungered, but the bread | want; 
The food that e’er my thoughts doth haunt; 
Is your sweet speech, for which | pant!’"[27] 


“If that is all the stimulant you need, Jennie, it can easily be 
supplied.” 


We were the merriest party in the parlor. The attentions of my beaux 
were having their usual effect. To achieve my best success at 
female-impersonation, the stimulus of an appreciative and responsive 
audience of youthful Lotharios was necessary. Our hilarity was more and 
more attracting the eyes and ears of all other guests. Some recognized 
me as a female-impersonator. Calls began to reach me: “O you Jennie 
June, give us an impersonation of a prima donna!” The old-timers were 
remarking to new patrons of the “hostelry”: “The little fellow with the 
red bow is a fairie!” 


Hypnotized by the adulation of those whom | looked upon as demigods, as 
well as by the well-disposed attention of the other hundred-odd guests 
attracted by my unique, yet fairly modest, behavior, | broke into the 

“Old Oaken Bucket”—a song affording unusual opportunity to display my 
masculine-feminine tones: below middle A, baritone; from A upward, alto; 
with an occasional soprano and tenor modulation thrown in just to excite 
wonder. | fancy my singing voice is unusual in its variety of possible 
modulation [Sidenote: Man and Woman in One Body. _] as a result of my 
body being both male and female. In my singing voice particularly, these 
two elements are ever striving for the upper hand. One stanza each of 
several songs then in vogue followed: “After the Ball Was Over”; “Sweet 
Rosy O’Grady”; “Just Tell Them That You Saw Me”; etc. 


Next | recited a dialogue, my naturally bland, sentimental, and 

caressing voice now aping a cry-baby mademoiselle, and now a stern, 
hoarse-voiced he-man. Now | burlesqued feminine airs and cadences; and 
now strove after the most virile and dare-devil effects. 


| was, while the focus for all eyes, conscious only of the joy of being 

alive and in the midst of an admiring group. | experienced a feeling of 
exultation that for a brief spell | was looked upon under my real 
character—a bisexual. | was intoxicated with delight because 
emancipated—though only for a few moments—from a hated dissimulation 
and 

disguise, and enabled to be myself. Assuredly another personality than 
that of my every-day book-worm self was in possession of my body and 


faculties. | realized | was the same _|_ who was one of the leaders in 
scholarship at the university. At the same time, | realized | was doing 
things incongruous with that position. 


At midnight, | bade my convives a reluctant adieu. Before boarding an 
elevated train, | turned several corners abruptly and hid in the first 

dark doorway to make sure of not being dogged. But no Rialto associate 
ever did. After alighting from the train, | adopted the same strategy, 

to make assurance doubly sure.[28] 


[Sidenote: Being “Dogged”. ] 


Arrived in my room, | first dropped to my knees to thank Providence for 
restoration to my every-day world. | rejoiced that the ordeal of a 
female-impersonation spree was over for a week. But the following days, 
while resting my mind for a moment from hard study, | gloated over the 
memory of my latest associations, as a member of the gentle sex, with 
the tremendously virile type of adolescent. 


THE NORMAL MAN 

Project Gutenberg's 

On a Chinese Screen, 

by William Somerset Maugham 


| was once obliged to study anatomy, a very dreary business, since 

there is neither rhyme nor reason for the vast number of things you 

have to remember; but one remark made by my teacher, when he was 
helping me in the dissection of a thigh, has always remained in my 
memory. | was looking in vain for a certain nerve and it needed his 
greater skill to discover it in a place in which | had not sought it. | 

was aggrieved because the text book had misled me. He smiled and said: 


"You see, the normal is the rarest thing in the world." 


And though he spoke of anatomy he might have spoken with equal truth 
of man. The casual observation impressed itself upon me as many a 
profounder one has not and all the years that have passed since then, 
with the increasing knowledge of human nature which they have brought, 
have only strengthened my conviction of its truth. | have met a hundred 
men who seemed perfectly normal only to find in them presently an 
idiosyncrasy so marked as to put them almost in a class by themselves. 
It has entertained me not a little to discover the hidden oddity of 


men to all appearances most ordinary. | have been often amazed to come 
upon a hideous depravity in men who you would have sworn were perfectly 
commonplace. | have at last sought the normal man as a precious work of 
art. It has seemed to me that to know him would give me that peculiar 
satisfaction which can only be described as esthetic. 


| really thought | had found him in Robert Webb. He was a consul in one 
of the smaller ports and | was given a letter to him. | heard a good 

deal about him on my way through China and | heard nothing but good. 
Whenever | happened to mention that | was going to the port in which he 
was stationed someone was sure to Say: 


"You'll like Bob Webb. He's an awfully good chap." 


He was no less popular as an official than he was as a private person. 
He managed to please the merchants because he was active in their 
interests, without antagonising the Chinese who praised his firmness or 
the missionaries who approved his private life. During the revolution 

by his tact, decision, and courage he had not only saved from great 
danger the foreign population of the city in which he then was, but 

also many Chinese. He had come forward as a peacemaker between the 
warring parties and by his ingenuity had been able to bring about a 
satisfactory settlement. He was marked down for promotion. | certainly 
found him a very engaging fellow. Though he was not good-looking his 
appearance was pleasing; he was tall, perhaps a little more than of 
average height, well covered without being fat, with a fresh complexion 
inclined now (for he was nearly fifty) to be somewhat bloated in the 
morning. This was not strange, for in China the foreigners both eat and 
drink a great deal too much, and Robert Webb had a healthy liking for 
the good things of life. He kept an excellent table. He liked eating 

in company and it was seldom that he did not have one or two people to 
tiffin or to dinner with him. His eyes were blue and friendly. He had 

the social gifts that give pleasure: he played the piano quite well, 

but he liked the music that other people liked, and he was always 
ready to play a one step or a waltz if others wanted to dance. With 

a wife, a son, and a daughter in England he could not afford to keep 
racing ponies, but he was keenly interested in racing; he was a good 
tennis player, and his bridge was better than the average. Unlike many 
of his colleagues he did not allow himself to be overwhelmed by his 
position, and in the evening at the club he was affable and unaffected. 
But he did not forget that he was His Britannic Majesty's Consul and 

| admired the skill with which without portentousness he preserved 

the dignity which he thought necessary to his station. In short he 

had very good manners. He talked agreeably, and his interests, though 
somewhat ordinary, were varied. He had a nice sense of humour. He could 
make a joke and tell a good story. He was very happily married. His 


son was at Charterhouse and he showed me a photograph of a tall, fair 
lad in flannels, with a frank and pleasant face. He showed me also 

the photograph of his daughter. It is one of the tragedies of life in 

China that a man must be separated for long periods from his family, 
and owing to the war Robert Webb had not seen his for eight years. His 
wife had taken the children home when the boy was eight and the girl 
eleven. They had meant to wait till his leave came so that they could 

go all together, but he was stationed in a place that suited neither 

of the children and he and his wife agreed that she had better take 
them at once. His leave was due in three years and then he could spend 
twelve months with them. But when the time for this came the war broke 
out, the Consular staff was short-handed, and it was impossible for him 
to leave his post. His wife did not want to be separated from young 
children, the journey was difficult and dangerous, no one expected the 
war to last so long, and one by one the years passed. 


"My girl was a child when | saw her last," he said to me when he showed 
me the photograph. "Now she's a married woman." 


"When are you going on leave?" | asked him. 

"Oh, my wife's coming out now." 

"But don't you want to see your daughter?" | asked. 

He looked at the photograph again and then looked away. There was a 
curious look in his face, a somewhat peevish look, | thought, and he 
answered: 

"I've been away from home too long now. | shall never go back." 

| leaned back in my chair, smoking my pipe. The photograph showed me a 
girl of nineteen with wide blue eyes and bobbed hair; it was a pretty 
face, open and friendly, but the most noticeable thing about it was a 
peculiar charm of expression. Bob Webb's daughter was a very alluring 
young person. | liked that engaging audacity. 

"It was rather a surprise to me when she sent along that photograph," 
he said presently. "I'd always thought of her as a child. If I'd met 

her in the street | shouldn't have known her." 

He gave a little laugh that was not quite natural. 

"It isn't fair.... When she was a child she used to love being petted." 


His eyes were fixed on the photograph. | seemed to see in them a very 


unexpected emotion. 


"| can hardly realise she's my daughter. | thought she'd come back with 
her mother, and then she wrote and said she was engaged." 


He looked away now and | thought there was a singular embarrassment in 
the down-turned corners of his mouth. 


"| suppose one gets selfish out here, | felt awfully sore, but | gave a 
big dinner party to all the fellows here the day she was married, and 
we all got blind." 


He gave an apologetic laugh. 
"| had to, you know," he said awkwardly. "| had such an awful hump." 
"What's the young man like?" | asked. 


"She's awfully in love with him. When she writes to me her letters are 
about nothing else." There was an odd quaver in his voice. "It's a bit 
thick to bring a child into the world and to educate her and be fond of 
her and all that sort of thing just for some man whom you've never even 
seen. I've got his photograph somewhere, | don't Know where it is. | 
don't think I'd care about him very much." 


He helped himself to another whisky. He was tired. He looked old and 
bloated. He said nothing for a long time, and then suddenly he seemed 
to pull himself together. 


"Well, thank God, her mother's coming out soon." 


| don't think he was quite a normal man after all. 


AFTER TRYING A CERTAIN BOOK 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Complete Prose Works, by Walt Whitman 


| tried to read a beautifully printed and scholarly volume on "the 

Theory of Poetry," received by mail this morning from England--but gave 
it up at last for a bad job. Here are some capricious pencillings that 
follow'd, as | find them in my notes: 


In youth and maturity Poems are charged with sunshine and varied pomp of 


day; but as the soul more and more takes precedence, (the sensuous still 
included,) the Dusk becomes the poet's atmosphere. | too have sought, 
and ever seek, the brilliant sun, and make my songs according. But as | 
grow old, the half-lights of evening are far more to me. 


The play of Imagination, with the sensuous objects of Nature for symbols 
and Faith--with Love and Pride as the unseen impetus and moving-power of 
all, make up the curious chess-game of a poem. 


Common teachers or critics are always asking "What does it mean?" 
Symphony of fine musician, or sunset, or sea-waves rolling up the 
beach--what do they mean? Undoubtedly in the most subtle-elusive sense 
they mean something--as love does, and religion does, and the best 
poem;--but who shall fathom and define those meanings? (I do not intend 
this as a warrant for wildness and frantic escapades--but to justify the 
soul's frequent joy in what cannot be defined to the intellectual part, 

or to calculation.) 


At its best, poetic lore is like what may be heard of conversation in 
the dusk, from speakers far or hid, of which we get only a few broken 
murmurs. What is not gather'd is far more--perhaps the main thing. 


Grandest poetic passages are only to be taken at free removes, as we 
sometimes look for stars at night, not by gazing directly toward them, 
but off one side. 


(_To a poetic student and friend._)--l only seek to put you in rapport. 
Your own brain, heart, evolution, must not only understand the matter, 
but largely supply it. 


Salut au Monde! 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Leaves of Grass, by Walt Whitman 


1 
O take my hand Walt Whitman! 
Such gliding wonders! such sights and sounds! 
Such join'd unended links, each hook'd to the next, 
Each answering all, each sharing the earth with all. 


What widens within you Walt Whitman? 
What waves and soils exuding? 


What climes? what persons and cities are here? 

Who are the infants, some playing, some slumbering? 

Who are the girls? who are the married women? 

Who are the groups of old men going slowly with their arms about 
each other's necks? 

What rivers are these? what forests and fruits are these? 

What are the mountains call'd that rise so high in the mists? 

What myriads of dwellings are they fill'd with dwellers? 


2 

Within me latitude widens, longitude lengthens, 

Asia, Africa, Europe, are to the east--America is provided for in the west, 

Banding the bulge of the earth winds the hot equator, 

Curiously north and south turn the axis-ends, 

Within me is the longest day, the sun wheels in slanting rings, it 
does not set for months, 

Stretch'd in due time within me the midnight sun just rises above 
the horizon and sinks again, 

Within me zones, seas, cataracts, forests, volcanoes, groups, 

Malaysia, Polynesia, and the great West Indian islands. 


3 
What do you hear Walt Whitman? 


| hear the workman singing and the farmer's wife singing, 

| hear in the distance the sounds of children and of animals early 
in the day, 

| hear emulous shouts of Australians pursuing the wild horse, 

| hear the Spanish dance with castanets in the chestnut shade, to 
the rebeck and guitar, 

| hear continual echoes from the Thames, 

| hear fierce French liberty songs, 

| hear of the Italian boat-sculler the musical recitative of old poems, 

| hear the locusts in Syria as they strike the grain and grass with 
the showers of their terrible clouds, 

| hear the Coptic refrain toward sundown, pensively falling on the 
breast of the black venerable vast mother the Nile, 

| hear the chirp of the Mexican muleteer, and the bells of the mule, 

| hear the Arab muezzin calling from the top of the mosque, 

| hear the Christian priests at the altars of their churches, | hear 
the responsive base and soprano, 

| hear the cry of the Cossack, and the sailor's voice putting to sea 
at Okotsk, 

| hear the wheeze of the slave-coffle as the slaves march on, as the 
husky gangs pass on by twos and threes, fasten'd together 
with wrist-chains and ankle-chains, 


| hear the Hebrew reading his records and psalms, 

| hear the rhythmic myths of the Greeks, and the strong legends of 
the Romans, 

| hear the tale of the divine life and bloody death of the beautiful 
God the Christ, 

| hear the Hindoo teaching his favorite pupil the loves, wars, 
adages, transmitted safely to this day from poets who wrote three 
thousand years ago. 


4 
What do you see Walt Whitman? 
Who are they you salute, and that one after another salute you? 
| see a great round wonder rolling through space, 
| see diminute farms, hamlets, ruins, graveyards, jails, factories, 
palaces, hovels, huts of barbarians, tents of nomads upon the surface, 
| see the shaded part on one side where the sleepers are sleeping, 
and the sunlit part on the other side, 
| see the curious rapid change of the light and shade, 
| see distant lands, as real and near to the inhabitants of them as 
my land is to me. 


| see plenteous waters, 

| see mountain peaks, | see the sierras of Andes where they range, 

| see plainly the Himalayas, Chian Shahs, Altays, Ghauts, 

| see the giant pinnacles of Elbruz, Kazbek, Bazardjusi, 

| see the Styrian Alps, and the Karnac Alps, 

| see the Pyrenees, Balks, Carpathians, and to the north the 
Dofrafields, and off at sea mount Hecla, 

| see Vesuvius and Etna, the mountains of the Moon, and the Red 
mountains of Madagascar, 

| see the Lybian, Arabian, and Asiatic deserts, 

| see huge dreadful Arctic and Antarctic icebergs, 

| see the superior oceans and the inferior ones, the Atlantic and 
Pacific, the sea of Mexico, the Brazilian sea, and the sea of Peru, 

The waters of Hindustan, the China sea, and the gulf of Guinea, 

The Japan waters, the beautiful bay of Nagasaki land-lock'd in its 
mountains, 

The spread of the Baltic, Caspian, Bothnia, the British shores, and 
the bay of Biscay, 

The clear-sunn'd Mediterranean, and from one to another of its islands, 

The White sea, and the sea around Greenland. 


| behold the mariners of the world, 
Some are in storms, some in the night with the watch on the lookout, 
Some drifting helplessly, some with contagious diseases. 


| behold the sail and steamships of the world, some in clusters in 
port, some on their voyages, 

Some double the cape of Storms, some cape Verde, others capes 
Guardafui, Bon, or Bajadore, 

Others Dondra head, others pass the straits of Sunda, others cape 
Lopatka, others Behring's straits, 

Others cape Horn, others sail the gulf of Mexico or along Cuba or 
Hayti, others Hudson's bay or Baffin's bay, 

Others pass the straits of Dover, others enter the Wash, others the 
firth of Solway, others round cape Clear, others the Land's End, 

Others traverse the Zuyder Zee or the Scheld, 

Others as comers and goers at Gibraltar or the Dardanelles, 

Others sternly push their way through the northern winter-packs, 

Others descend or ascend the Obi or the Lena, 

Others the Niger or the Congo, others the Indus, the Burampooter 
and Cambodia, 

Others wait steam'd up ready to start in the ports of Australia, 

Wait at Liverpool, Glasgow, Dublin, Marseilles, Lisbon, Naples, 

Hamburg, Bremen, Bordeaux, the Hague, Copenhagen, 

Wait at Valparaiso, Rio Janeiro, Panama. 


5 
| see the tracks of the railroads of the earth, 
| see them in Great Britain, | see them in Europe, 
| see them in Asia and in Africa. 


| see the electric telegraphs of the earth, 
| see the filaments of the news of the wars, deaths, losses, gains, 
passions, of my race. 


| see the long river-stripes of the earth, 

| see the Amazon and the Paraguay, 

| see the four great rivers of China, the Amour, the Yellow River, 
the Yiang-tse, and the Pearl, 

| see where the Seine flows, and where the Danube, the Loire, the 
Rhone, and the Guadalquiver flow, 

| see the windings of the Volga, the Dnieper, the Oder, 

| see the Tuscan going down the Arno, and the Venetian along the Po, 

| see the Greek seaman sailing out of Egina bay. 
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| see the site of the old empire of Assyria, and that of Persia, and 
that of India, 

| see the falling of the Ganges over the high rim of Saukara. 


| see the place of the idea of the Deity incarnated by avatars in 


human forms, 

| see the spots of the successions of priests on the earth, oracles, 
sacrificers, brahmins, sabians, llamas, monks, muftis, exhorters, 

| see where druids walk'd the groves of Mona, | see the mistletoe 
and vervain, 

| see the temples of the deaths of the bodies of Gods, | see the old 
signifiers. 


| see Christ eating the bread of his last supper in the midst of 
youths and old persons, 

| see where the strong divine young man the Hercules toil'd 
faithfully and long and then died, 

| see the place of the innocent rich life and hapless fate of the 
beautiful nocturnal son, the full-limb'd Bacchus, 

| see Kneph, blooming, drest in blue, with the crown of feathers on 
his head, 

| see Hermes, unsuspected, dying, well-belov'd, saying to the people 
Do not weep for me, 

This is not my true country, | have lived banish'd from my true 
country, | now go back there, 

| return to the celestial sohere where every one goes in his turn. 
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| see the battle-fields of the earth, grass grows upon them and 
blossoms and corn, 

| see the tracks of ancient and modern expeditions. 


| see the nameless masonries, venerable messages of the unknown 
events, heroes, records of the earth. 


| see the places of the sagas, 

| see pine-trees and fir-trees torn by northern blasts, 

| see granite bowlders and cliffs, | see green meadows and lakes, 

| see the burial-cairns of Scandinavian warriors, 

| see them raised high with stones by the marge of restless oceans, 
that the dead men's spirits when they wearied of their quiet 
graves might rise up through the mounds and gaze on the tossing 
billows, and be refresh'd by storms, immensity, liberty, action. 


| see the steppes of Asia, 
| see the tumuli of Mongolia, | see the tents of Kalmucks and Baskirs, 
| see the nomadic tribes with herds of oxen and cows, 
| see the table-lands notch'd with ravines, | see the jungles and deserts, 
| see the camel, the wild steed, the bustard, the fat-tail'd sheep, 
the antelope, and the burrowing wolf 


| see the highlands of Abyssinia, 
| see flocks of goats feeding, and see the fig-tree, tamarind, date, 
And see fields of teff-wheat and places of verdure and gold. 


| see the Brazilian vaquero, 

| see the Bolivian ascending mount Sorata, 

| see the Wacho crossing the plains, | see the incomparable rider of 
horses with his lasso on his arm, 

| see over the pampas the pursuit of wild cattle for their hides. 
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| see the regions of snow and ice, 

| see the sharp-eyed Samoiede and the Finn, 

| see the seal-seeker in his boat poising his lance, 

| see the Siberian on his slight-built sledge drawn by dogs, 

| see the porpoise-hunters, | see the whale-crews of the south 
Pacific and the north Atlantic, 

| see the cliffs, glaciers, torrents, valleys, of Switzerland--| 
mark the long winters and the isolation. 


| see the cities of the earth and make myself at random a part of them, 

lam a real Parisian, 

lam a habitan of Vienna, St. Petersburg, Berlin, Constantinople, 

lam of Adelaide, Sidney, Melbourne, 

lam of London, Manchester, Bristol, Edinburgh, Limerick, 

lam of Madrid, Cadiz, Barcelona, Oporto, Lyons, Brussels, Berne, 
Frankfort, Stuttgart, Turin, Florence, 

| belong in Moscow, Cracow, Warsaw, or northward in Christiania or 
Stockholm, or in Siberian Irkutsk, or in some street in Iceland, 

| descend upon all those cities, and rise from them again. 
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| see vapors exhaling from unexplored countries, 

| see the savage types, the bow and arrow, the poison'd splint, the 
fetich, and the obi. 

| see African and Asiatic towns, 

| see Algiers, Tripoli, Derne, Mogadore, Timbuctoo, Monrovia, 

| see the swarms of Pekin, Canton, Benares, Delhi, Calcutta, Tokio, 

| see the Kruman in his hut, and the Dahoman and Ashantee-man in their 

huts, 

| see the Turk smoking opium in Aleppo, 

| see the picturesque crowds at the fairs of Khiva and those of Herat, 

| see Teheran, | see Muscat and Medina and the intervening sands, 
see the caravans toiling onward, 

| see Egypt and the Egyptians, | see the pyramids and obelisks. 

| look on chisell'd histories, records of conquering kings, 


dynasties, cut in slabs of sand-stone, or on granite-blocks, 

| see at Memphis mummy-pits containing mummies embalm'd, 
swathed in linen cloth, lying there many centuries, 

| look on the fall'n Theban, the large-ball'd eyes, the 
side-drooping neck, the hands folded across the breast. 


| see all the menials of the earth, laboring, 

| see all the prisoners in the prisons, 

| see the defective human bodies of the earth, 

The blind, the deaf and dumb, idiots, hunchbacks, lunatics, 

The pirates, thieves, betrayers, murderers, slave-makers of the earth, 
The helpless infants, and the helpless old men and women. 


| see male and female everywhere, 

| see the serene brotherhood of philosophs, 

| see the constructiveness of my race, 

| see the results of the perseverance and industry of my race, 

| see ranks, colors, barbarisms, civilizations, | go among them, | 
mix indiscriminately, 

And | salute all the inhabitants of the earth. 
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You whoever you are! 

You daughter or son of England! 

You of the mighty Slavic tribes and empires! you Russ in Russia! 

You dim-descended, black, divine-soul'd African, large, fine-headed, 
nobly-form'd, superbly destin'd, on equal terms with me! 

You Norwegian! Swede! Dane! Icelander! you Prussian! 

You Spaniard of Spain! you Portuguese! 

You Frenchwoman and Frenchman of France! 

You Belge! you liberty-lover of the Netherlands! (you stock whence | 
myself have descended;) 

You sturdy Austrian! you Lombard! Hun! Bohemian! farmer of Styria! 

You neighbor of the Danube! 

You working-man of the Rhine, the Elbe, or the Weser! you working-woman 

too! 

You Sardinian! you Bavarian! Swabian! Saxon! Wallachian! Bulgarian! 

You Roman! Neapolitan! you Greek! 

You lithe matador in the arena at Seville! 

You mountaineer living lawlessly on the Taurus or Caucasus! 

You Bokh horse-herd watching your mares and stallions feeding! 

You beautiful-bodied Persian at full soeed in the saddle shooting 
arrows to the mark! 

You Chinaman and Chinawoman of China! you Tartar of Tartary! 

You women of the earth subordinated at your tasks! 

You Jew journeying in your old age through every risk to stand once 


on Syrian ground! 
You other Jews waiting in all lands for your Messiah! 
You thoughtful Armenian pondering by some stream of the Euphrates! 
you peering amid the ruins of Nineveh! you ascending mount Ararat! 
You foot-worn pilgrim welcoming the far-away sparkle of the minarets 
of Mecca! 
You sheiks along the stretch from Suez to Bab-el-mandeb ruling your 
families and tribes! 
You olive-grower tending your fruit on fields of Nazareth, Damascus, 
or lake Tiberias! 
You Thibet trader on the wide inland or bargaining in the shops of Lassa! 
You Japanese man or woman! you liver in Madagascar, Ceylon, Sumatra, 
Borneo! 
All you continentals of Asia, Africa, Europe, Australia, indifferent 
of place! 
All you on the numberless islands of the archipelagoes of the sea! 
And you of centuries hence when you listen to me! 
And you each and everywhere whom | specify not, but include just the 
same! 
Health to you! good will to you all, from me and America sent! 


Each of us inevitable, 

Each of us limitless--each of us with his or her right upon the earth, 
Each of us allow'd the eternal purports of the earth, 

Each of us here as divinely as any is here. 
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You Hottentot with clicking palate! you woolly-hair'd hordes! 
You own'd persons dropping sweat-drops or blood-drops! 
You human forms with the fathomless ever-impressive countenances of 
brutes! 
You poor koboo whom the meanest of the rest look down upon for all 
your glimmering language and spirituality! 
You dwarf'd Kamtschatkan, Greenlander, Lapp! 
You Austral negro, naked, red, sooty, with protrusive lip, 
groveling, seeking your food! 
You Caffre, Berber, Soudanese! 
You haggard, uncouth, untutor'd Bedowee! 
You plague-swarms in Madras, Nankin, Kaubul, Cairo! 
You benighted roamer of Amazonia! you Patagonian! you Feejeeman! 
| do not prefer others so very much before you either, 
| do not say one word against you, away back there where you stand, 
(You will come forward in due time to my side.) 
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My spirit has pass'd in compassion and determination around the whole 


earth, 
| have look'd for equals and lovers and found them ready for me in 
all lands, 
| think some divine rapport has equalized me with them. 


You vapors, | think | have risen with you, moved away to distant 
continents, and fallen down there, for reasons, 

| think | have blown with you you winds; 

You waters | have finger'd every shore with you, 

| have run through what any river or strait of the globe has run through, 

| have taken my stand on the bases of peninsulas and on the high 
embedded rocks, to cry thence: 


What cities the light or warmth penetrates | penetrate those cities myself, 
All islands to which birds wing their way | wing my way myself. 


Toward you all, in America's name, 

| raise high the perpendicular hand, | make the signal, 
To remain after me in sight forever, 

For all the haunts and homes of men. 


You 
Project Gutenberg's '7wixt Earth and Stars, 
by Marguerite Radclyffe-Hall 


You have my thoughts and know it not. 
The livelong day | think of you, 
The still, dark night | dream of you, 
Each moment's life | live to you, 

And yet you know it not. 


You have my heart and know it not, 

Its every beat is love for you, 

Each sigh a drop of blood for you, 

Its ceaseless ache regret for you, 
And yet you know it not. 


You have my soul and know it not, 

It makes you God and worships you, 

Forgets its claim on Heaven for you, 

Forsakes its hope of life for you, 
And yet—you know it not. 


Chapter 1 of 

THE MEMORIAL - 
PORTRAIT OF A FAMILY 

By Christopher Isherwood 


“No, not really,” Mary was saying. “No, it didn’t 
really help things much.” 


The doors were ajar. Anns, sticking entertain- 
ment-®*: stamps on to green and orange tickets, 
listening to her mother’s rich lazy ironical voice, 
frowned. * 


Mary was describing over the telephone, for 

the twentieth time, the awful scare they’d had at 
last week’s concert, with the Spanish Quartet. 
The ‘cello and second violin— poor little things, 
they were almost in tears — “had left their parts of 
the Dohndnyi locked up in a hotel at Victoria, and 
when Mary had gone round there in a taxi with 
only a quarter of an hour to spare, while they 
played the Schubert, she’d had the most terrific 
job persuading the staff to let her into the rooms. 
And, of course, it had all been very funny. Very, 
very funny, thought Anne, frowning. Very funny 
indeed. 


“Ah, well; ah, well. That was just one of the 
awkward bits.” 


How Mother loves .all this. And why shouldn’t 
she.? Anne’s eyes moved round the attractive little 
room, with stacks of papers everywhere, the 
Breton armoire, the Steinlen poster on the wall, 
the bed, the dressing-table, the shelf of yellow 
paper-bound books, the gay chessboard curtains 
at the windows. Rather like the inside of a caravan. 
At night you went to bed on the camouflaged 
divan surrounded by the day’s dCbris — “letters, 
newspapers, press cuttings, other people’s musicd 
instruments, tennis rackets, and usually a little 


dirty crockery or a few beer glasses which had 
escaped notice in the wash-up after a picprc meal. 
And this is my home, Anne thought. 


The truth was, she was still feeling k bit peevish 

at having had to move into the music-room, be- 
cause of a Central School student whom Mary had 
invited in to sleep for the next fortnight, until she 
could get digs. The bed in the music-room had 

hot pipes running along the wall beside it. One 
woke up in the morning half-stewed. Why couldn’t 
the wretched girl have known beforehand and 
made her own arrangements.? But nobody ever 
knew anything beforehand here. Always these last- 
moment decisions, rushings out to get food, collect 
people for a party. Always this atmosphere of 
living in a railway station — -just for the sake 

of living in a railway station. Anne yawned. But 

| quite see what fun all this is for Mary. 


“Yes. We were bidden to a rich supper at the 
Gowers’. My dear ... | ain’t proud, ‘cos Ma says 
‘tis sinful — but of all the... yes, you've said 
it ” 


Not that she didn’t work, harder than any office 
clerk, at her endless letters, which she answered in 
a great sprawling hand full of spelling mistakes. 
‘And the hours she spent at the Gallery, on a hard 
chair. And then having to sally out in the evenings 
to studio parties, concerts, shows at clubs, in order 
to meet, amidst the crush in the artists’ room, some 
person who might, remotely, be “useful.” Never 
tired, aki* “ys ready to dance, drink, give imitations 
of Sir Henry Wood or Harriet Cohen, help cook 
somebody else’s dinner, sing; 


Late one night, at the theatre. 
See him sitting in the stalls. 
With one hand upon his programme 


Your Mother’s wonderful, they said. Anne had 
heard it all her life. Your Mother’s wonderful. It 
was quite true. 


And feeling this, Anne smiled with real affec- 


tion at Mary, who appeared in the doorway, smil- 
ing, her hands full of papers, wearing an apron, a 
cigarette in her mouth. 


“Did we send Mrs. Giddeo her membership 
card?” 


“Yes, | think so.” 
“She's just written to say she hasn’t got it.” 


“Wait a minute, then, I'll look it up... yes, 
we did.” 


“The bitch!” 


With indolent, unhurried movements, Mary 

added her papers to the pile on the table, selected 
others, copied an address into the members’ book 
and strolled out. 


The truth is, thought Anne, just avoiding stick- 
ing two stamps on to one ticket, | don’t belong 
here. I’m not one of the Gang. 


Yes, she'd felt it often. At (Parades, only a week 

or two ago, when they’d done the Ballet sijene, and 
Edward had literally stood on his ear for about 
fifteen seconds. She’d found herself watching 
them, as though they were strangers. The” curious 
thing is that Maurice belongs. It isn’t merely a 
question of not being arty. 


It wasn’t that she was jealous of Mary. Not 
simply that. Though, of course, | am, slightly. 
She’s awfully good to me. No, much more than 
good — really decent. Perhaps | should get on 
better as a lady. Living with Aunt Lily. God forbid. 


| shall never be a tenth of what Mother is, 
thought Anne. And | don’t want to be. 


“Mrs. Oppenheimer wants two guest-tickets 
for a daughter and friend,” called Mary from the 
next roomr 


“Right you are.” 


“| think the friend must be that plaintive little 
thing we saw at the Aeolian.” 


“Very likely,” Anne called back, reaching for 
the tickets and entering them in the book. 


If one had to criticise Mary, one could say 

nothing, absolutely nothing. She was above 
criticism. But must you always — Anne could some- 
times have yelled out — must you always be so 
tolerant? Had Mary ever, during her whole life, 

had any really absurd, old-fashioned, stupid pre- 
judice? Had she ever hated anybody? Had she ever 
really felt anything at all? One could hardly 
imagine it. Her utmost commendation of anyone: 
“That’ga good number.” Her utmost condemna- 
tion : “ | our taste, not mine.” She laughed things 
away — Bolshevism, Christian Science, Lesbians, 
the General Strike — “Not r*lly very cosy,” or, 

“Il couldn't really fancy it meself.” 


| suppose | ought to go into a convent. A year 

ago Anne had seriously considered becoming a 
hospital nurse. She’d made enquiries, even tenta- 
tively mentioned it to Mary. And it was Mary’s 
indulgent, ever so faintly amused smile that had 
made her feel: No, never. She couldn’t. She could 
never face the Gang, who, with their little jokes, 
could turn it all into just one more new sort of 
game. The questions they’d ask. “Isn’t it fright- 
fully thrilling.?” “Isn’t it simply terrifying?” “Isn’t 

it tremendous fun?” | Suppose I’m just being 
romantic and schoolgirlish. | used to want to be 
Joan of Arc. It’s all Sex. Good old Sex. I’m being 
screamingly funny. But | do long, /on* for someone 
who hasn’t got this tremendously highly developed 
sense of humour. She thought at once of Eric. No, 
Eric wouldn’t laugh. 


There was the telephone again. Mary in the 
doorway, smiling: “For you.” 


Anne got up, felt herself beginning to blush, 
frowned, walked through into the other room. 


Should she shut the door? Damn it, no. 


And as she picked up the receiver, her voice 
seemed to go suddenly out of her control. Smooth, 
false, clear as crystal, she drawled: 


“Hul/o, Tommy. How goes it?” 


The anxious little voice at the other end made 
her smile faintly to herself. «. 


“Oh, my dear, did you? But how too thrilling... . 
How too splendid... . But that sounds most excit- 
ing. I’m sure | should love it... . Wait a minute, 
my dear. I'll just look and see. I’m not abso/»/tfly 
Sure... .” 


She turned, to catch sight of her flushed cheeks 
in the mirror. Should she? Would it be amusing? 
Oh, well, yes. She sighed. Not exactly from bore- 
dom. Tommy always made her feel — responsible. 
Out of bravado, she looked into the other 

room, where Mary was getting on with the tax- 
stamps. 

“Is there anything special on, this evening?” 
“No, | don’t think so. | shall probably look in 

on Georges’ little do. | might catch Hauptstein 
there.” 


“And you're sure you can manage with the rest 
of the stuff for to-morrow?” 


“Perfectly, thank you, my dear.” 


Mary smiled. Anne explained, with sudden ex- 
asperation : 


“I’m going out to the theatre. With Tommy 
Ramsbotham.” 


“Give him my love.” 


Their eyes met. Unwittingly, admiringly, Anne 


grinned at her Mother, thought : You think you’re 
so jolly sly, don’t you? 


“And do try,” said Mary, “to find out some- 
thin*lhore about the second Mrs. Ram’s B.” 


“| don’t expect Tommy Iqnows much.” 


“Perhaps the whole thing’s just another Chapel 
Bridge fairy story.” 


“| shouldn’t wonder.” 


“It certainly doesn’t sound like our Ram.” 


And in due course Anne was plunging into a 

simple but very smart frock, touching her lips with 
red, powdering, slipping on her new shoes — “the 
complete box of tricks. It was like packing up a 

parcel of presents for a child. Oh, she felt thirty- 

five at least — so sophisticated, so chic, so wearily 
false, so benign, so maternal, so — “good God, yes — 
so tolerant. She peeped at ‘herself in the glass. 
Whisked downstairs. 


She knew the whole programme. It had been 
repeated so often. Tommy loved doing thingfs in 
style. It was no good fussing, or telling him that 

he was spending all his pocket-money. He did so 
enjoy it. Am | a fearful cad.? she’d often asked her- 
self, looking round some quite grand restaurant. 
She decided that she was, and had better get 
Slightly tight. Of course, at the theatre, it would 

be stalls. She sat beside him, watching a revue, 
simply trembling in her eagerness to be amused, to 
show that she was amused. And how he laughed 
when he saw she was laughing. And if he started 
laughing first, he looked back, as it were, holding 
out his hand, imploring her to follow. Aif!i then 
came the interval, when he said very negligently: 


“What do you think of it.?’’ * 


“I think it’s absolutely marvellous,” she’d say, 
beaming super-gratitude at him, as though he’d 


written book and music and was taking all the 
parts. 


“Not too bad, is it.?” She could hear his joy, his 
pride in the revue ring like a telephone bell through 
his drawl. 


And then she’d ask him about the office and 
whether the work was very hard and how he liked 
it. And he began to tell her, carefully and seri- 
ously, suddenly breaking off with; 


"You're absolutely certain I’m not boring you?” 


Her tone crossed its heart, kissed a dozen testa- 
ments. She simply couldn’t be sufficiently posi- 
tive: 


“My dear, | think it’s most frightfully interest- 
ing.” 


And then they’d go on to the little place he took 
such pride in being a member of. His only regret 
was that it wasn’t naughtier. It had never once 
been raided. And here she was soon beautifully 
muzzy, giggling up at him as they swayed about 
the room. Now she didn’t care if she was a cad or 
not. Part of the wall was made of looking-glass. 
She kept catching sight of herself. Really, she had 
to admit, those eyes were pretty striking — and 
how really exquisitely | dance. She sparkled at 
him. *He was flushed with |*ppiness. In the taxi 
coming home she'd fairly j*k for it. He kissed 
nicely. life is so terribly complicated, she thought, 
stroking his hair. | suppose | oughtn’t to be doing 
this. Why the hell not.? Oh damn, we’re in the 
King’s Road already. 


“I say, Anne, you are marvellous.” 

“Good old Tommy.” 

When they arrived at the Mews she generally 

had enough sense to insist on his keeping the taxi 


and going straight back to his digs. Otherwise, he 
got maudlin. To make up, she kissed him in front 


of the driver. | am a harlot, she thought. 


And next morning, of course, there’d be the 

usual reaction. It wasn’t fair. If he were just an 
ordinary young idiot — and she’d met plenty. But 
Tommy was different. He really adored her. What 
a pleasing thought. She couldn’t help grinning as 
she pronounced the word mentally to herself. But 
no, it wasn’t fair. It would be almost better if she 
were just a harpy, luring him on. But | am fond of 
him, Anne thought. That’s what makes it so im- 
moral. | blow hot and blow cold. If only the poor 
darling hadn’t given himself away so completely. 
He would put all his cards on the table. He was 
utterly reckless. He liked to humiliate himself. 
And that made it so much worse for her. This fatal 
feeling of security made her tease, patronise him. 
She behaved vilely. And she knew that he went home 
and brooded over every word she’d uttered, won- 
dering: Now what, exactly, did she mean Isf that? 


The worst moments were his proposals. That 

was really the most exquisite misery. She suffered 
for him — pins and needles, daggers. While he ex- 
plained his prospects. Gerald didn’t care much 
about the business. And if he, Tommy, worked, 

it was only a matter of time — “I know it wouldn’it 
be much of a life for you, up there,” he said. Some- 
times she thought him quite shameless, playing on 
her pity. He was so dreadfully constant. She felt 
that she’d really been his only love from the cradle 
— Gatesley was practically that — and would be till 
the grave. If only he’d flirt with another girl and | 
got to hear of it, Anne thought, | might be honestly 
jealous. Yes, | should be. And then we should 

have got somewhere. But Tommy had no guile. 

He just lay there and waited to be stepped on. 

As the bus turned into Cambridge Circus, 

Anne saw him faithfully waiting, under the shelter 
of the Palace Theatre. And suddenly she had a most 
unpleasant, apprehensive, sinking feeling — “worse 
than she’d ever felt before. It was as if she were 
going bad. She was neither chic, false, modern 

nor benign. 


Oh hell, she thought — I’m afraid I’m not going 


to enjoy this evening at all. 


HOMO-SEXUALITY IN HISTORY. 
Homo-SexualLife [1920's] 

by William J. Fielding 

LITTLE BLUE BOOK NO.692 

Edited by E. Haldeman-Julhss 


It has been mentioned on another page thatthe problem of bisexuality, in a 
more or lessgeneral manner, has engaged the attention ofobservers for 
ages. The specific phenomenonof homo-sexuality has been even more 
closelystudied, dramatized, romanced about, and evenidealized. No less a 
luminary and distant character thanPlato expressed himself in the following 
wordsregarding the subject under discussion (quotedfrom Plato's Banquet, 
chapters VIII and IX) 

"There is no Aphrodites without an Eros. Butthere are two goddesses. The 
older Aphroditescame into existence without a mother; beingthe daughter of 
Zeus and Diana and is calledPandemos. The Eros of the former must, 
therefore, be Uranos, that of the latter Pandemos.With the love of Eros 
Pandemos the ordinaryhuman beings love; Eros Uranos did not choosea 
female, but a male; this is the love for boys.Whoever is inspired with this 
love turns to themale sex." Herodotus, the Greek historian, who 
seemedpossessed of omnipresence, because he appearedto have been 
everywhere and seen everythingin the known world of his time, described 
def-inite characteristics indicative of homo-sexuality. Thus, writing of the 
Scythians, he referredto a "peculiar disease," the symptoms of which 27 
were these: That certain of the men becameeffeminate in character, put on 
female gar- ments, did the work of women, and even be- came effeminate in 
appearance. 

In attempting an explanation of this abnor- mality of the Scythians, 
Herodotus fell backon the myth that the goddess Venus, angeredby the 
plundering of the temple at Ascalon bythe Scythians, had made women of 
these plun- derers and their posterity. 

Herodotus also made the curious remark, withrespect to these effeminate 
Scythians, whom hecalled Enarees or Androgyni, "that they wereendowed by 
Venus with the power of divination," and were consulted by the King of the 
Scythians when the latter was ill. Hippocrates, the "Father of Medicine," hav- 
ing no faith in supernatural causes of disease, ascribed the cause to 
impotence. He attributed 

it, however incorrectly, as due to the custom of the Scythians to have 
themselves bled behindthe ears in order to cure an affliction broughtabout 
by excessive horse-back riding. It washis theory that these veins were of 
great im- portance in the preservation of the sexual powers, and that when 
they were severed, impotence followed. The Scythians so afflicted, however, 


believ- ing their impotence due to divine punishmentand beyond human aid, 
donned the garb of females and lived as women among women. 

It is thought that fear of excess population on the part of the early Greeks 
was one factor 

in turning their erotic interests from women to young men. As the so-called 
Greek states of 

that period consisted principally of cities withvery limited capacity for 
sustenance, the problem of feeding the population was one of someconcern. 
Aristotle, on this account, advisedthe men to shun their wives and to 
indulgeinboy-love. Even before him, Socrates hadal-ready hailed pederasty 
as a mark of superiorculture. Diotima revealed to Socrates a new 
spiritualprinciple in erotic life—the principle whichguides man beyond the 
pleasures of the sensesand, through love, leads him to the divine."The slave 
of his senses runs after women;buthe who loves with his soul and strives to 
winimmortality through virtue and wisdom, seeksa great and beautiful soul 
that he maysur-render himself to it completely." This looksinnocent enough 
on the surface, but as it wasthe opinion of the Greeks that a beautiful 
soulwas to be found only in the body of a man,the implications are clear. Dr. 
Beatrice M. Hinkle (The Re-Creatingofthe Individual) remarks that "The 
symbolofthis human ideal achievement for the Greekwas the psychic 
hermaphrodite, the blendoffeminine and masculine attributes in a maleform 
and its immortalization was attrainedinGreek art. The homosexuality 
flourished as thenatural accompaniment of man's love for himself—that is, of 
his own sex—was an incidentalresult which does not affect the real signifi- 
cance of the Greek achievement, nor alter thegreatness of their ideal aim, 
the creation of thehighest human values under the conceptionofideal love, 
and the effort at its achievementinthe world of reality. .. The 'great and 
beautiful soul* could only be found in the male form—women belonged to 
the animal sphere andcould contribute only to the sensual pleasureof man. 
As the women were neglected by the men, theformer tended to engage in 
erotic practicesamong members of their own sex. In the islandof Lesbos, the 
women were especially given toindulging in the love of their own sex— 
fromwhich historic precedent we get the term Les-bian Love. Sappho, the 
Lesbian Nightingale, who livedabout 600 B. C. was the principal 
representative and has remained the classical oracle ofthis form of erotic 
expression. In her Ode toVenus, she sings fervently of her passions: 

“Thou who rulest all, upon flowers enthroned,Daughter of Zeus, born of foam, 
thou artful one,Hark to my call. Not in anguish and bitter suffering, O 
goddess,Let me perish! — 


The Hellenic conception of beauty was quiteinvariably realized in the male 
form, with acharacteristic touch of bisexuality—almost amodified 
hermaphroditism. The sculpture ofthe period, and of subsequent periods, 
whenever it has been influenced by the Greeks, showsthis tendency. Both 
Apollo and Dionysus arerepresented with male and female attributes.The 
female figures approach the masculine inthe cast of their features as well as 


in theirbodily proportions. 

As the growing boy comes nearest to combining the male and female lines, 
the blendingof these in sculpture realized the ideal of classi-cal Greek art. 
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A striking example of the combining of themale and female attributes is seen 
in the Apolloin the temple at Delphi—one of the foremostseats of prophesy 
and divination in the oldworld. Apollo, who presided at this shrine,was a 
queer blend of masculine and femininecharacters. He was frequently 
represented asbeing very feminine in form, particularly in themore archaic 
statues. Apollo was the patron of song and music. Hewas, too, a 
representative divinity of the Uranian love, being the special god of the 
DorianGreeks, who seem to have been responsible forestablishing the 
custom of invert love in thatcountry. It was said of Apollo that to expiatehis 
pollution by the blood of the Python, whomhe slew, he became the slave and 
devoted fav-orite of Admetus. 

Muller described a Dorian religious festival,in which a boy, taking the part of 
Apollo,"probably imitated the manner in which thegod, as herdsman and 
Slave of Alcestis, sub-mitted to the most degrading service.,, The opinion is 
expressed by Dr. Iwan Blochin his great work, "Die Prostitution1 

‘that homosexuality, on account of its strange and in-explicable character, 
was accounted by primitive people as something divine and miraculous. To 
the homosexual man or woman were there-fore attributed supernatural 
powers. In thisrespect, the homosexual had characteristics incommon with 
the primitive gods, which probably accounts for the ancients venerating 
theirinverts. Bloch says on this score: "This riddle, whichdespite all our 
efforts, present-day science has not yet satisfactorily solved, must to the 
primitive intelligence have appeared even more in- explicable than to us; and 
a man born with theinclination toward his own sex must have beenregarded 
as something extraordinary, as oneof those strange freaks of Nature which 
amongPrimitives are so easily accounted divine marvels and honored as 
such. The by no meansscanty supply of ethnological facts on this subject 
which we possess confirms the above view,and shows in what odor of 
sanctity homosexualindividuals have often stood among Naturefolk—for 
which reason they frequently playedan important part in religious rituals and 
fes- tivals." 

It was the theory of Adolf Bastian, a Germanauthority, that the priests among 
early peoples, as representatives of the bisexual principle in Nature, 
encouraged homosexual rites in thetemples on the same footing as 
heterosexualrites. "The men," stated Bastian, "prayed to theactive powers of 
Nature, and the women, in privacy and retirement, to the feminine powers— 
while the priests, who had to satisfy thedemands of both parties, learned the 
idea of sex changes from the Moon, and served themasculine gods in 
masculine attire, and thegoddesses in feminine garments, or set upimages of 
a bearded-Venus and of a Herculesas spinning at the wheel." 

Practically all the ancient deities, at one timeor another, seem to have been 
invested withbisexual characters. Even Venus or Aphroditewas sometimes 


worshipped in the dual form.Frazer in his Adonis, etc., states that in Cyprus 
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there was a bearded and masculine imageofVenus in female attire, and that 
according toPhilochorus, the deity thus represented wasthemoon. Sacrifices 
were offered to him or her hy-men clad as women, and by women clad 
asmen. 

This bearded female deity is sometimes alsoreferred to as Aphroditus, or as 
Venus Mylitta.While the worship of bearded goddesses waspracticed 
principally in Cyprus and Syria,Egypt also had a representation of a 
beardedisis, v.ith the infant Horus in her lap. In the Orphic hymns, we find 
the followingbisexual features and powers attributed to thedeities: "Zeus was 
the first of all, Zeus last, the lord ofthe lightning; Zeus was the head, the 
middle, from himallthings were created; Zeus was Man, and again Zeus was 
the VirginEternal." In another passage, Adonis is addressed thus:"Hear me, 
who pray to thee, hear me, O manynamed and best of deities, Thou, with thy 
gracious hair... both maidenand youth, Adonis." 

Boy-love is believed to have been introducedin Hellas by the Dorians, as in 
the pre-Doricperiod (Homer, for instance), the custom ofhomosexual practice 
had as yet no roots as aninstitution. In Greece, boy-love was the privilege of 
theelect only, being permitted to the free citizen,the knight. Slaves were 
forbidden to indulgein the practice, often under penalty of death.Strict rules 
were formulated for the regulation of the practice, which in time took on the 
as- pect of a social institution, fostered and ap-proved by the state. In Sparta 
the lovers were held to a strict accounting for their "companions" who 
becameattached to them from their twelfth year; sothat they, and not their 
young companions,were punished for any shameful act on thepart of the 
latter. The choice of boy-lovers in Crete took theform of bridal theft. The lover 
advised theboy's family of his intention of stealing theboy. If the family did 
not like the "match, 


it tried to avoid the capture of the youth; buton the other hand if the alliance 
was consid-ered a desirable one, the "romance" was en- couraged. The 
higher the lover's social posi- tion the greater was the honor felt by theboy 
and the family. Afterwards, the chosenone was sent home bearing gifts. So 
established was the practice upon therock of social convention that it was 
considereda shame for a boy to possess no knightly lover. 

It was a great honor, on the other hand, for ayouth to be coveted by 
numerous lovers. Repelling a wooing knight was considered ig- nominious—a 
blot on one's honor. 

In Crete, Thebes and Thera, these unions en- joyed religious sanction. The 
engagement of the lovers, or at least their physical attach- ment, was 
accorded the protection of some godor hero. In Thebes, upon the holy 
promontorynear the City, some 50 to 70 meters from the temple of Apollo 
Karneies and on the sacredsite dedicated to Zeus, there is a chiselled in- 
scription, which bears these words: "On this 
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holy place, under the protection of Zeus, Krionhas consummated his union 
with the son ofBathykles and proclaiming it proudly to theworld dedicates to 
it this imperishable memorial. And many Thereans with him, and afterhim, 
have united themselves with their boyson tnis same holy spot." 

Referring to Rome in the time of the emperors, during which time lewdness 
and de-bauchery assumed forms that could only havebeen inspired by moral 
insanity, Bebel stateschat men and women vied with each other 
inimmorality. The number of public brothels in-creased rapidly, and besides 
"Greek love" (Pederasty) was practiced more and more by themen. As an 
indication of the extent of homosexual indulgence, at one time the 
numberofmale prostitutes in Rome was greater than thenumber of female 
prostitutes. 

Later, when the pendulum swung the otherway, repressive measures were 
taken to stampout the practice of homosexuality. Both Constantine and 
Theodosius enacted legislationagainst sexual inversion, even going to the ex- 
tent of committing the offenders to "avengingflames." These statutes, 
however, were notrigidly enforced, and modern opinion on thequestion may 
be said to have come from Justinian's enactments. HOMO-SEXUALITY AMONG 
PRIMITIVE 

PEOPLE. 

Among primitive tribes, religious rites andceremonies in association with 
homosexual actshave long been observed, Dr. W. A. Hammond reports that 
the Pueblo Indians of New Mexicocultivate so-called "mujerados," of which 
oneis required in every tribe of this group. Theyplays an important role in the 
Spring religious 

festivals—which, from the modern viewpoint, are really orgies—in which 
pederasty figures 

prominently. These Saturnalia naturally wereguarded with the greatest 
secrecy from the observation of outsiders. To cultivate a mujerado, a very 
powerfulman is chosen, and he is induced to masturbateexcessively and ride 
horseback constantly. Thiscombination of activities gradually producesan 
irritable weakness of the genital organs, 

resulting in great loss of semen. Paralytic 

impotence follows this condition of chronicirritability, and finally atrophy of 
the testicles and penis sets in. This condition is accompanied by 
characteristic physical changes; thebeard falls out, the voice looses its depth 
andvolume and physical strength and energy de- crease. The disposition and 
inclinations be- come feminine. Thenceforth, the mujeradoloses his position 
in society as a man. Headopts feminine customs and manners, and as- 
sociates quite exclusively with women. Not- withstanding his effeminization, 
he is for re- ligious reasons, held in honor. It is probablethat at other times of 
the year than during thefestival occasions, he is used by the chiefs for 
pederasty. 

Hammond was privileged to examine twomujerados. One, then thirty-five 
years of age, had undergone his metamorphosis seven yearspreviously, 
when he was fully masculine and 
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potent. Gradually atrophy of the testicles andpenis came about, and 
concurrently he lost hispotency and the power of erection. At the timeof 
examination he differed in no way in dressor manner from the women with 
whom he as-sociated. In contrast to the degeneration of hisgenital organs, 
he had developed large breastslike a pregnant women, and claimed that 
hehad nursed several children whose mothers haddied. The other mujerado, 
who was thenthirty-six years of age, had been effeminate forten years. He 
presented the same generalpeculiarities as the one already referred to, 
butwith less development of the mammary glands.Like the first, his voice 
was high-pitched andthin, and the bod*y plump. 

The relation of excessive horse-back ridingto .mderdevelopment of the male 
genitals hasbeen noted by many authorities. The Apachesand Navajos, who 
spend practically all theirwaking hours on horse-back are remarkable 
forsmall genitals and mild libido and vitality.Kraproth and Chotomski record 
that even atthe present time impotence is very prevalentamong the Tartars, 
which was attributed toriding on unsaddled horses. Westermarck, in his 
monumental work, TheOrigin and Development of the Moral Ideas,remarks, 
iij. describing the Koriaks: "Krashenininikoff nfakes mention of the Ke'yev, 
that ismen occupying the position of concubines, andhe compared them with 
the Kamchadale (aBehring's Strait Tribe) Koe'kcuc. as he callsthem, that is 
men transformed into women.Every Koe'kcuc is regarded as a magician and 
interpreter of dreams. ... The Koe'kcuc worewomen's clothes, did women's 
work, and werein the position of wives or concubines." Elsewhere, 
Westermarck says: "There is noindication that the North American 
aboriginesattached any opprobrium to men who had inter- course with those 
members of their own sexwho had assumed the dress and habits of women. 
In Kadiak such a companion was, onthe contrary, regarded as a great 
acquisition; 

and the effeminate men, far from beingdespised were held in repute by the 
people, mostof them being wizards." In the South Sea Islands, in 1796-98, 
CaptainJames Wilson found men there who weredressed like women and 
enjoyed certain honors.He expressed surprise that "even their womendo not 
despise these fellows, but form friend-ships with them." Another traveler in 
theseislands, William Ellis, a missionary, reportedthat the natives not only 
enjoyed the sanctionof the priests, but even became the direct ex- amples of 
their divinities. China and Japan, as well as Malaysia, offermany examples of 
Buddhist priests, or Bonzes,who have boys attached to the service of 
thetemples. It is the duty of each priest to educate a novice to follow him in 
the ceremonies,and it is known that the relations between thetwo are often 
intimate physically. As long agoas 1549, Francis Xavier, then traveling in 
Japan, refers to this. He states that the B< admitted the nature of their 
relations with theyouths, but asserted it was no sin. They said, however, that 
intercourse with women was for 
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them a deadly sin, and even punishable withdeath. The homosexual relation, 


on the otherhand, was not only harmless, but even commendable. It appears 
that in all the Buddhistsects in Japan, except the Shinto, celibacy isenforced 
upon priests, but homosexual relationsare not discouraged. In Hindu 
mythology, Brahm is often repre-sented as two-sexed. Originally he was 
thesole Being. But, "delighting not to be alonehe wished for the existence of 
another, andatonce he became such, as male and female embraced (united). 
He caused this his one selfto fall in twain." A Russian traveler by the name of 
Dawydowwriting about 1800, reported that amongtheKonyagas of Alaska, in 
the island of Kadiak,there were here men with tatooed chins, whowork only 
as women, who live with the womankind, and like the latter; have husbands, 
andnot infrequently even two. These inverts werecalled Achnutschiks. They 
were held in thehighest regard in the community, and weregenerally 
considered wizards. The native whopossessed an Achnutscliik. instead of a 
femalewife, was envied. When the parents regardedtheir son as effeminate 
in appearance or bear-ing they often dedicated him in early child-hood to the 
vocation of an Achnutscliik. Incase parents were disappointed with a 
sonwhen a daughter was desired, they sometimesmade their new-born son 
an Achnutscliik. Referring to the Pelew Islanders, Frazer(Adonis, Attis and 
Osiris) attributed the adoption by the priests of female attire to the fact 
HOMO-SEXUAL, LIFE Si that it often happens that a goddess chooses aman 
not a woman, for her minister and inspired 

mouthpiece. When this occurred, the favoredman thenceforth was regarded 
and treated as awoman. He remarked that this pretendedchange of sex 
under the inspiration of a femalespirit perhaps explains a custom widely 
spreadamong savages, in accordance with which somemen dress as women 
and act as womenthroughout life. The association of supernatural, or at least 
super-normal, powers with these inverts is quite extensive, as we kave 
already noticed. 

Still soeaking of the Pelew Islanders, Frazerstates: "These unsexed creatures 
often, perhapsgenerally, profess the arts of sorcery and heal- ing; they 
communicate with spirits and are re- garded sometimes with awe and 
sometimeswith contempt, as beings of a higher or lowerorder than common 
folk. Often they arededicated or trained to their vocation fromchildhood. 
Effeminate sorcerers or priests ofthis sort are found among the Sea Dyaks of 
Borneo, the Burgis of South Celebes, thePatagonians of South America. ... In 
Madagascar we hear of effeminate men who wore femaleattire and acted as 
women, thinking thereby to do God service. In the Kingdom of Congo,there 
was a Sacrificial priest who commonlydressed as a woman and gloried in the 
title ofGrandmother." 

HOMO-SEXUALITY AND GENIUS. 

The list of individuals, famous in art andletters, of homosexual disposition, 
either active 
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or latent, is an imposing one. The Greekphilosophers, playwrights and poets 
of theclassic age have placed themselves on recordas devotees of invertism. 
Some of them havebeen quoted on previous pages. Among the men of 


genius and leadership ac-credited with being outright homosexuals orhaving 
a strong bisexual character, are Alex-ander the Great, Julius Caesar, Michael 
Angelo,Leonardi da Vinci, William of Orange, CharlesXIl of Sweden, William 
Rufus, James |, Frederick the Great of Prussia, Ludwig II ofBavaria, Edward Il, 
Nietzsche, Oscar Wilde,etc.The Uranian temperament has also been at- 
tributed to Marlowe, Shakespeare, Walt Whit-man, Tennyson, Chopin, and 
other great poetsand musicians. Charles G. Leland (The Alternate Sex) 
statesthat "Great geniuses, men like Goethe, Shakespeare, Shelley, Byron, 
Darwin, all had thefeminine soul very strongly developed in them.... AS we 
are continually meeting in citieswomen who are one-quarter, or one-eighth, 
orso on, inale, so there are in the Inner Selfsimilar half-breeds, all adapting 
themselves tocircumstances with perfect ease. The Greeksrecognized that 
such a being could exist innature, and so beautified and idealized it 
asSappho." 

Weininger remarked that Sappho was onlythe forerunner of a long line of 
famous womenwho were either homosexually or bisexually en-dowed. 
Among them may be mentioned QueenChristine of Sweden, Catherine II of 
Russia, 41 Madame Blavatsky, George Sand, Rosa Bonheur, and others. 
Pronounced bisexuality in woman is indi- cated by a strong masculine cast in 
the constitutional make-up, which is often observed in women who have 
achieved outstanding success in various fields of activity. Often they 
nevermarry. 

In man, pronounced bisexuality is evidencedby a large endowment of 
femininity. Thereare, however, homosexual types of both sexes who do not 
give outward evidence of the characteristics of the opposite sex. In these in- 
stances, the homosexual state is almost entirely 

psychic, and would not seem to be constitu- tionally or organically 
conditioned. Among the modern artist-writers and poets who have done 
great service in interpreting 

and reconstructing Greek life and ideals—Car- penter cites men like 
Winkelmann, Goethe, 

Addington Symonds, Walter Pater, as havinga marked strain of this 
temperament. Andthis, he adds, has been a service of great value, one which 
the world would ill have afforded to lose. 


INSURRECTION. To A._ 
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POOR soul! a captive in a prison-house 

Dreaming of pastures, is not more degraded 
Through rags and shackles and the insidious louse, 
And naked splendour of the body faded, 


Than our uneasy spirit, dimly haunted 

By vision of some state, some wisdom whole; 
Prophetic down unhoped-for distance; taunted; 
Dissentient and disquiet guest, the soul. 


WOULD | were done with flesh, or flesh with me, 
--Frailty from frailty seeking prop and stay!-- 
Would that from all such trammels | were free, 
Hindered no more by quagmires of the clay, 


Then with an energy controlled and fierce 

Might | on greater secrets turn, and fight 

Through with unswathed and polished weapon; pierce 
Through to some wisdom, to some lake of light. 


A sinewy spirit, muscular and lean, 

Should be my captain, striding ever on 

Over harsh mountains where the wind blew keen, 
Peak after peak, till the last peak was won. 


Angry | strive, loving the world | hate, 

Hating the flesh | love; but all in vain. 

Freed for an hour, then, fall’n from ghostly state, 
Sink to the clasp of siren foes again. 


(Yet much is merry in men’s moods diverse. 
lam no mystic, I, that | should preach 

With lips string-drawn as tight as miser’s purse, 
Dispense thin wisdom by my scrannel speech; 


No, none, thank God, can more have loved good laughter, 
Beauty, well-being, perilous lottery, 

Or paid the reckoning that followed after 

With smaller grudge to justice than did I.) 


IV 


SOMETIMES | met with one, and would have cried, 
“Pilgrim! by the proud manner of your going 
Clearly you ask no alms when ills betide. 
Though of your journey’s end | have no knowing, 
Travel a little distance by my side. 

Lonely am I; lonely; | have not spoken 

Closely with friend this many a questing day; 
Body, my beast of burden, stumbles broken, 
Rowelled by desperate spur along the way. 
Pilgrim, if lonely spirit cross another 

And pride in me salute in you your pride, 

Shall we not either recognise a brother?” 


But reticence held me, and | passed him wide. 


V 


AND sometimes met with those who offered me 
Comfort upholstered like a harlot’s bed 

With winks for ribbons, shrugs to swansdown wed, 
And squalor under frowsy frippery. 


This draggletail of passion should be mine, 
This slattern bastard born of spleen and lust, 
Convention’s shrewd Bacchante, if | must 
Yield to the senses’ feverish anodyne! 


But | would turn, and, half-defeated, failing, 

(How near defeat, they never guessed or knew,) 

Load my last breath with scorn, and cry “You? _You?_” 
And cry, at bay before their vanguard, railing, 


Vi 


“What! _you_ had vision? mountains, comets, seas, 
Wild storm, wild beauty, wild embattled flames, 

You harnessed to your tongues with hackneyed ease. 
Tamers of splendour! those familiar names 

Troubled you not, less kingly, more remote 

Than gain and ease, your god, your man-made grail. 
Not nature’s giants, not cosmic menace smote 


Your souls with awe, or thrust you down the scale. 


No, nor the thoughts your thoughts could not embrace, 
A God’s intention, void, sublime, or strange, 

The birth or death of time, the bourn of space, 

Nor unimaginable colours’ range, 


Nor the continuous eastward roll of earth, 

Half, in the energy of day aware; 

Half, where the sweeping shadow curves its girth, 
Within night’s darkened temple cowled in prayer. 


No deep misgivings, no mysterious faith; 

Your very god was passed from hand to hand; 
You had no inkling of the nobler breath 

Blown on the spark you could not understand. 


Vil 


“The little spark within the heart of man. 

How should you know the desperate clutch of fingers 
That feel the moment slipping, feel the dear 
Infrequent moment slipping as it lingers, 


The flaming hour ironic in its fleetness, 
The rush of vision swift beyond belief? 
Near, as the dead to the incredulous living; 
So dead, the heart is rigid with its grief. 


What would you offer me as compensation 
After your sloth had blanketed my fire? 
Your deepest peace, satiety Lethean; 

Your aim, diversion; and your spur, desire. 


Tragic, or merry, be the body’s passion, 
Ordained or gay; not, not the sordid mean! 
Your soul’s a skinny waif, that was not driven 
To sin, but sought small solaces unclean. 


You struck no fire from flint; you neither knew 
Fasting nor feasting; vigour, nor a kiss; 

The silk pavilioned bed of Aphrodite, 

Or woodland hardihood of Artemis. 


VIII 


“Ashamed of tolerance, but more ashamed 
Of hot intolerance; who hold the snare 

Less perilous when fraudulently named; 
Forgetting folly, while remembering care; 
Who shun the sinner with averted eyes; 
Mistrust the impulse, danger in its breath; 
Who think truth wholly truth, lies wholly lies; 
Who never lived, but duly wept at death; 


Who could not gaily stake the cherished whole 
Upon the spinning coin’s fantastic turn; 

Who count the moneyed value of your soul, 
And give, but, giving, claim the just return. 


IX 


“I'll dip contempt’s broad ladle for a measure 
Lest | accept reprieve in such a guise, 

Such cheap attainment where | most despise, 
Or lull disquiet by such sham of pleasure. 


Love, amongst counterfeits and marsh-light gleams 
Already arch-impostor, doubly aped 

By lust, to parody (most rarely shaped), 

The consummation of our difficult dreams!” 


Montaigne 
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Once at Bar-le-Duc Montaigne saw a portrait which René, King of Sicily, 
had painted of himself, and asked, "Why is it not, in like manner, 
lawful for every one to draw himself with a pen, as he did with a 
crayon?" Off-hand one might reply, Not only is it lawful, but nothing 
could be easier. Other people may evade us, but our own features are 
almost too familiar. Let us begin. And then, when we attempt the task, 


the pen falls from our fingers; it is a matter of profound, mysterious, 
and overwhelming difficulty. 


After all, in the whole of literature, how many people have succeeded in 
drawing themselves with a pen? Only Montaigne and Pepys and Rousseau 
perhaps. The _Religio Medici_ is a coloured glass through which darkly 
one sees racing stars and a strange and turbulent soul. A bright 
polished mirror reflects the face of Boswell peeping between other 
people's shoulders in the famous biography. But this talking of oneself, 
following one's own vagaries, giving the whole map, weight, colour, and 
circumference of the soul in its confusion, its variety, its 
imperfection--this art belonged to one man only: to Montaigne. As the 
centuries go by, there is always a crowd before that picture, gazing 

into its depths, seeing their own faces reflected in it, seeing more the 
longer they look, never being able to say quite what it is that they 

see. New editions testify to the perennial fascination. Here is the 
Navarre Society in England reprinting in five fine volumes[3] Cotton's 
translation; while in France the firm of Louis Conard is issuing the 
complete works of Montaigne with the various readings in an edition to 
which Dr. Armaingaud has devoted a long lifetime of research. 


To tell the truth about oneself, to discover oneself near at hand, is 
not easy. 


We hear of but two or three of the ancients who have beaten this road 
[said Montaigne]. No one since has followed the track; 'tis a rugged 

road, more so than it seems, to follow a pace so rambling and uncertain, 
as that of the soul; to penetrate the dark profundities of its intricate 
internal windings; to choose and lay hold of so many little nimble 
motions; 'tis a new and extraordinary undertaking, and that withdraws us 
from the common and most recommended employments of the world. 


There is, in the first place, the difficulty of expression. We all 

indulge in the strange, pleasant process called thinking, but when it 
comes to saying, even to some one opposite, what we think, then how 
little we are able to convey! The phantom is through the mind and out of 
the window before we can lay salt on its tail, or slowly sinking and 
returning to the profound darkness which it has lit up momentarily with 
a wandering light. Face, voice, and accent eke out our words and impress 
their feebleness with character in speech. But the pen is a rigid 
instrument; it can say very little; it has all kinds of habits and 
ceremonies of its own. It is dictatorial too: it is always making 

ordinary men into prophets, and changing the natural stumbling trip of 
human speech into the solemn and stately march of pens. It is for this 


reason that Montaigne stands out from the legions of the dead with such 
irrepressible vivacity. We can never doubt for an instant that his book 
was himself. He refused to teach; he refused to preach; he kept on 
saying that he was just like other people. All his effort was to write 
himself down, to communicate, to tell the truth, and that is a "rugged 
road, more than it seems". 


For beyond the difficulty of communicating oneself, there is the supreme 
difficulty of being oneself. This soul, or life within us, by no means 
agrees with the life outside us. If one has the courage to ask her what 
she thinks, she is always saying the very opposite to what other people 
say. Other people, for instance, long ago made up their minds that old 
invalidish gentlemen ought to stay at home and edify the rest of us by 
the spectacle of their connubial fidelity. The soul of Montaigne said, 

on the contrary, that it is in old age that one ought to travel, and 
marriage, which, rightly, is very seldom founded on love, is apt to 
become, towards the end of life, a formal tie better broken up. Again 
with politics, statesmen are always praising the greatness of Empire, 
and preaching the moral duty of civilising the savage. But look at the 
Spanish in Mexico, cried Montaigne in a burst of rage. "So many cities 
levelled with the ground, so many nations exterminated... andthe 
richest and most beautiful part of the world turned upside down for the 
traffic of pearl and pepper! Mechanic victories!" And then when the 
peasants came and told him that they had found a man dying of wounds and 
deserted him for fear lest justice might incriminate them, Montaigne 
asked: 


What could | have said to these people? 'Tis certain that this office of 
humanity would have brought them into trouble. . .. There is nothing so 
much, nor so grossly, nor so ordinarily faulty as the laws. 


Here the soul, getting restive, is lashing out at the more palpable 

forms of Montaigne's great bugbears, convention and ceremony. But watch 
her as she broods over the fire in the inner room of that tower which, 
though detached from the main building, has so wide a view over the 
estate. Really she is the strangest creature in the world, far from 

heroic, variable as a weathercock, "bashful, insolent; chaste, lustful; 
prating, silent; laborious, delicate; ingenious, heavy; melancholic, 
pleasant; lying, true; knowing, ignorant; liberal, covetous, and 
prodigal"--in short, so complex, so indefinite, corresponding so little 

to the version which does duty for her in public, that a man might spend 
his life merely in trying to run her to earth. The pleasure of the 

pursuit more than rewards one for any damage that it may inflict upon 
one's worldly prospects. The man who is aware of himself is henceforward 


independent; and he is never bored, and life is only too short, and he 

is steeped through and through with a profound yet temperate happiness. 
He alone lives, while other people, slaves of ceremony, let life slip 

past them in a kind of dream. Once conform, once do what other people do 
because they do it, and a lethargy steals over all the finer nerves and 
faculties of the soul. She becomes all outer show and inward emptiness; 
dull, callous, and indifferent. 


Surely then, if we ask this great master of the art of life to tell us 

his secret, he will advise us to withdraw to the inner room of our tower 
and there turn the pages of books, pursue fancy after fancy as they 
chase each other up the chimney, and leave the government of the world 
to others. Retirement and contemplation--these must be the main elements 
of his prescription. But no; Montaigne is by no means explicit. It is 
impossible to extract a plain answer from that subtle, half smiling, 

half melancholy man, with the heavy-lidded eyes and the dreamy, 
quizzical expression. The truth is that life in the country, with one's 

books and vegetables and flowers, is often extremely dull. He could 

never see that his own green peas were so much better than other 
people's. Paris was the place he loved best in the whole world--"jusques 

a ses verrues et a ses taches". As for reading, he could seldom read 

any book for more than an hour at a time, and his memory was so bad that 
he forgot what was in his mind as he walked from one room to another. 
Book learning is nothing to be proud of, and as for the achievements of 
science, what do they amount to? He had always mixed with clever men, 
and his father had a positive veneration for them, but he had observed 
that, though they have their fine moments, their rhapsodies, their 
visions, the cleverest tremble on the verge of folly. Observe yourself: 

one moment you are exalted; the next a broken glass puts your nerves on 
edge. All extremes are dangerous. It is best to keep in the middle of 

the road, in the common ruts, however muddy. In writing choose the 
common words; avoid rhapsody and eloquence--yet, it is true, poetry is 
delicious; the best prose is that which is most full of poetry. 


It appears, then, that we are to aim at a democratic simplicity. We may 
enjoy our room in the tower, with the painted walls and the commodious 
bookcases, but down in the garden there is a man digging who buried his 
father this morning, and it is he and his like who live the real life 

and speak the real language. There is certainly an element of truth in 
that. Things are said very finely at the lower end of the table. There 

are perhaps more of the qualities that matter among the ignorant than 
among the learned. But again, what a vile thing the rabble is! "the 
mother of ignorance, injustice, and inconstancy. Is it reasonable that 

the life of a wise man should depend upon the judgment of fools?" Their 
minds are weak, soft and without power of resistance. They must be told 
what it is expedient for them to know. It is not for them to face facts 


as they are. The truth can only be known by the well-born soul--"l'ame 
bien née". Who, then, are these well-born souls, whom we would imitate, 
if only Montaigne would enlighten us more precisely? 


But no. "Je n'enseigne poinct; je raconte." After all, how could he 

explain other people's souls when he could say nothing "entirely simply 
and solidly, without confusion or mixture, in one word", about his own, 
when indeed it became daily more and more in the dark to him? One 
quality or principle there is perhaps--that one must not lay down rules. 
The souls whom one would wish to resemble, like Etienne de La Boétie, 
for example, are always the supplest. "C'est estre, mais ce n'est pas 
vivre, que de se tenir attaché et obligé par nécessité a un seul 

train." The laws are mere conventions, utterly unable to keep touch with 
the vast variety and turmoil of human impulses; habits and customs are a 
convenience devised for the support of timid natures who dare not allow 
their souls free play. But we, who have a private life and hold it 

infinitely the dearest of our possessions, suspect nothing so much as an 
attitude. Directly we begin to protest, to attitudinise, to lay down 

laws, we perish. We are living for others, not for ourselves. We must 
respect those who sacrifice themselves in the public service, load them 
with honours, and pity them for allowing, as they must, the inevitable 
compromise; but for ourselves let us fly fame, honour, and all offices 
that put us under an obligation to others. Let us simmer over our 
incalculable cauldron, our enthralling confusion, our hotch-potch of 
impulses, our perpetual miracle--for the soul throws up wonders every 
second. Movement and change are the essence of our being; rigidity is 
death; conformity is death: let us say what comes into our heads, repeat 
ourselves, contradict ourselves, fling out the wildest nonsense, and 
follow the most fantastic fancies without caring what the world does or 
thinks or says. For nothing matters except life; and, of course, order. 


This freedom, then, which is the essence of our being, has to be 
controlled. But it is difficult to see what power we are to invoke to 

help us, since every restraint of private opinion or public law has been 
derided, and Montaigne never ceases to pour scorn upon the misery, the 
weakness, the vanity of human nature. Perhaps, then, it will be well to 
turn to religion to guide us? "Perhaps" is one of his favourite 
expressions; "perhaps" and "I think" and all those words which qualify 
the rash assumptions of human ignorance. Such words help one to muffle 
up opinions which it would be highly impolitic to speak outright. For 

one does not say everything; there are some things which at present it 
is advisable only to hint. One writes for a very few people, who 
understand. Certainly, seek the Divine guidance by all means, but 
meanwhile there is, for those who live a private life, another monitor, 

an invisible censor within, "un patron au dedans", whose blame is much 
more to be dreaded than any other because he knows the truth; nor is 


there anything sweeter than the chime of his approval. This is the judge 
to whom we must submit; this is the censor who will help us to achieve 
that order which is the grace of a well-born soul. For "C'est une vie 
exquise, celle qui se maintient en ordre jusques en son privé". But he 

will act by his own light; by some internal balance will achieve that 
precarious and everchanging poise which, while it controls, in no way 
impedes the soul's freedom to explore and experiment. Without other 
guide, and without precedent, undoubtedly it is far more difficult to 

live well the private life than the public. It is an art which each must 

learn separately, though there are, perhaps, two or three men, like 
Homer, Alexander the Great, and Epaminondas among the ancients, and 
Etienne de La Boétie among the moderns, whose example may help us. But 
it is an art; and the very material in which it works is variable and 
complex and infinitely mysterious--human nature. To human nature we must 
keep close. "... il faut vivre entre les vivants". We must dread any 
eccentricity or refinement which cuts us off from our fellow-beings. 
Blessed are those who chat easily with their neighbours about their 

sport or their buildings or their quarrels, and honestly enjoy the talk 

of carpenters and gardeners. To communicate is our chief business; 
society and friendship our chief delights; and reading, not to acquire 
knowledge, not to earn a living, but to extend our intercourse beyond 

our own time and province. Such wonders there are in the world; halcyons 
and undiscovered lands, men with dogs’ heads and eyes in their chests, 
and laws and customs, it may well be, far superior to our own. Possibly 
we are asleep in this world; possibly there is some other which is 
apparent to beings with a sense which we now lack. 


Here then, in spite of all contradictions and of all qualifications, is 
something definite. These essays are an attempt to communicate a soul. 
On this point at least he is explicit. It is not fame that he wants; it 

is not that men shall quote him in years to come; he is setting up no 
statue in the market-place; he wishes only to communicate his soul. 
Communication is health; communication is truth; communication is 
happiness. To share is our duty; to go down boldly and bring to light 
those hidden thoughts which are the most diseased; to conceal nothing; 
to pretend nothing; if we are ignorant to say so; if we love our friends 

to let them know it. 


".. Car, comme je scay par une trop certaine expérience, il n'est 
aucune si douce consolation en la perte de nos amis que celle que nous 
aporte la science de n'avoir rien oublié a leur dire et d'avoir eu 

avec eux une parfaite et enti¢re communication." 


There are people who, when they travel, wrap themselves up "se 


défendans de la contagion d'un air incogneu" in silence and suspicion. 
When they dine they must have the same food they get at home. Every 
sight and custom is bad unless it resembles those of their own village. 
They travel only to return. That is entirely the wrong way to set about 

it. We should start without any fixed idea where we are going to spend 
the night, or when we propose to come back; the journey is everything. 
Most necessary of all, but rarest good fortune, we should try to find 
before we start some man of our own sort who will go with us and to whom 
we can Say the first thing that comes into our heads. For pleasure has 
no relish unless we share it. As for the risks--that we may catch cold 

or get a headache--it is always worth while to risk a little illness for 

the sake of pleasure. "Le plaisir est des principales espéces du 

profit." Besides if we do what we like, we always do what is good for 

us. Doctors and wise men may object, but let us leave doctors and wise 
men to their own dismal philosophy. For ourselves, who are ordinary men 
and women, let us return thanks to Nature for her bounty by using every 
one of the senses she has given us; vary our state as much as possible; 
turn now this side, now that, to the warmth, and relish to the full 

before the sun goes down the kisses of youth and the echoes of a 
beautiful voice singing Catullus. Every season is likeable, and wet days 
and fine, red wine and white, company and solitude. Even sleep, that 
deplorable curtailment of the joy of life, can be full of dreams; and 

the most common actions--a walk, a talk, solitude in one's own 
orchard--can be enhanced and lit up by the association of the mind. 
Beauty is everywhere, and beauty is only two fingers’ breadth from 
goodness. So, in the name of health and sanity, let us not dwell on the 
end of the journey. Let death come upon us planting our cabbages, or on 
horseback, or let us steal away to some cottage and there let strangers 
close our eyes, for a servant sobbing or the touch of a hand would break 
us down. Best of all, let death find us at our usual occupations, among 
girls and good fellows who make no protests, no lamentations; let him 
find us "parmy les jeux, les festins, faceties, entretiens communs et 
populaires, et la musique, et des vers amoureux". But enough of death; 
it is life that matters. 


It is life that emerges more and more clearly as these essays reach not 
their end, but their suspension in full career. It is life that becomes 
more and more absorbing as death draws near, one's self, one's soul, 
every fact of existence: that one wears silk stockings summer and 
winter; puts water in one's wine; has one's hair cut after dinner; must 
have glass to drink from; has never worn spectacles; has a loud voice; 
carries a switch in one's hand; bites one's tongue; fidgets with one's 
feet; is apt to scratch one's ears; likes meat to be high; rubs one's 
teeth with a napkin (thank God, they are good!); must have curtains to 
one's bed; and, what is rather curious, began by liking radishes, then 
disliked them, and now likes them again. No fact is too little to let it 


Slip through one's fingers and besides the interest of facts themselves, 
there is the strange power we have of changing facts by the force of the 
imagination. Observe how the soul is always casting her own lights and 
shadows; makes the substantial hollow and the frail substantial; fills 
broad daylight with dreams; is as much excited by phantoms as by 
reality; and in the moment of death sports with a trifle. Observe, too, 
her duplicity, her complexity. She hears of a friend's loss and 
sympathises, and yet has a bitter-sweet malicious pleasure in the 
sorrows of others. She believes; at the same time she does not believe. 
Observe her extraordinary susceptibility to impressions, especially in 
youth. A rich man steals because his father kept him short of money as a 
boy. This wall one builds not for oneself, but because one's father 

loved building. In short the soul is all laced about with nerves and 
sympathies which affect her every action, and yet, even now in 1580, no 
one has any clear knowledge--such cowards we are, such lovers of the 
smooth conventional ways--how she works or what she is except that of 
all things she is the most mysterious, and one's self the greatest 
monster and miracle in the world. ". . . plus je me hante et connois, 

plus ma difformité m'estonne, moins je m'entens en moy." Observe, 
observe perpetually, and, so long as ink and paper exist, "Sans cesse et 
sans travail" Montaigne will write. 


But there remains one final question which, if we could make him look up 
from his enthralling occupation, we should like to put to this great 
master of the art of life. In these extraordinary volumes of short and 
broken, long and learned, logical and contradictory statements, we have 
heard the very pulse and rhythm of the soul, beating day after day, year 
after year through a veil which, as time goes on, fines itself almost to 
transparency. Here is some one who succeeded in the hazardous enterprise 
of living; who served his country and lived retired; was landlord, 
husband, father; entertained kings, loved women, and mused for hours 
alone over old books. By means of perpetual experiment and observation 
of the subtlest he achieved at last a miraculous adjustment of all these 
wayward parts that constitute the human soul. He laid hold of the beauty 
of the world with all his fingers. He achieved happiness. If he had had 

to live again, he said, he would have lived the same life over. But, as 

we watch with absorbed interest the enthralling spectacle of a soul 

living openly beneath our eyes, the question frames itself, Is pleasure 
the end of all? Whence this overwhelming interest in the nature of the 
soul? Why this overmastering desire to communicate with others? Is the 
beauty of this world enough, or is there, elsewhere, some explanation of 
the mystery? To this what answer can there be? There is none. There is 
only one more question: "Que scais-je?" 


[Footnote 3: Essays of Montaigne_, translated by Charles Cotton, 


5 vols. The Navarre Society, £6: 6s. net] 
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